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Bethany Park Conference, Mid-West Spnod 


(We have always shown an eastern Conference on this page. No doubt many of our eastern friends would 
be interested in a picture of a western Conference. 


THIS YEAR’S THEMES 


Home Missions Foreign Missions 
“The Call to the Churches from the North American “Christianity and the Rural Life of the 
Home Missions Congress” World” 


THE CONFERENCE DATES 
Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21 to July 1 Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa., July 25 to July 31 


Bethany Park, Brooklyn, Indiana, July 4 to July 11 Catawba College, Salisbury, Ns: Ges July 25 to July 31° 
Hood College, Frederick, Md., July 11 to July 17 Mission House, Plymouth, Wis., Aug. 8 to Aug. 14 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, July 18 to July 24 Grace Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 20 to Sept. 23 


For Information Address Rev. A. V. Casselman, D.D. 
Department of Missionary Education, Room 417, Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 
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WORLD-MINDEDNESS 


The vision of thousands of people is 
bounded by the lines of the village in 
which they live. Their only interests are 
the local affairs. They never read any 
papers except the local journals. Above 
these come thousands more whose inter- 
ests; are bounded by their own country. 
They know nothing of any other country 
and have no interest in the world at large. 
This is one of the reasons that Americans 
are so afraid to enter into association or 
co-operation with other countries for any 
great world undertaking. Yet, steam, elec- 
tricity, airships, and now the radio, are 
making the world one community, and 
every local problem is being conditioned 
by all the world. Many were shaken out 
of their provincialism by the World War, 
but quickly settled back into it when the 
war was over. 


All prophetic minds are seeing that if 
we are ever to have world peace—or even 
better still—if we are to have world co- 
operation—understanding and unity, which 
are the permanent foundations and the 
enduring conditions of world peace, we 
must educate the younger generation in 
this world-mindedness ... what President 
Butler calls “The International Mind.” 
During the last ten years there has been 
a rapidly inereasing number of books ap- 
pearing with this objeet in view, and I 
have always been glad to recognize them 
in this column. 


The last book to appear—and on a 
rather more elaborate scale than any other 
—is “EDUCATION FOR WORLD- 
MINDEDNESS,” by Albert John Murphy, 
of Columbia University (The Abingdon 
Press). An interesting feature of this 
book is that it discusses at considerable 
length the methods of teaching, the sub- 
ject and the material to be used as well 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
COLLEGE 


A strong plea for adequate college train- 
ing to be given to the boy of average abil- 
ity in equal proportion to that provided 
for the student of superior ability is made 
by Dr. Henry H. Apple, President of 
Franklin and Marshall College, in his an- 
nual report to the Board of Trustees. Dr. 
Apple asserts that it lies in the very struc- 
ture of democracy not only that leaders 
shall be trained to fill places in the higher 
strata of life, but it is equally necessary 
to discover and train leaders for every 
walk of life. While large gifts are being 
made to institutions for special purposes 
connected with the training of the gifted 
student, philanthropy is seldom directed 
to the encouragement and stimulation of 
those who have been less fortunate in op- 
portunity. and achievement, but who are 
nevertheless found to be very good scholar- 
ship material. Some of the ablest leaders 
in college have come from this group of 
least promise. It is quite likely that when 
there is established for them an enthusiasm 
for mental endeavor with well organized 
habits of study and a proper morale, they 
will not be far behind the more brilliant 
scholars in many occupations of life at 
some future time. A college which gives 
particular attention to this problem would 
undoubtedly be-able to show highly com- 
mendable results if it had sufficient finan- 
cial support to establish and maintain a 
faculty of scholarly teachers and advisors 
with the needed assistance usually em- 
ployed in similar effort for the superior 
student. It is not too much to hope that 


as the problem itself. Thus the book is 
of value to both of those who should learn 
world-mindedness and those who are eager 
to teach it. It is a good book for the con- 
gregation and school on the one hand and 
the preacher and teacher on the other. 


The book is divided into five parts. The 
first deals with “The Approach,” and goes 
rather thoroughly into the present un- 
social situation and discusses the part 
foreign missions have played in promoting 
world-mindedness. As a matter of fact, 
about the only education thousands of 
people get in world-mindedness is what 
they hear about foreign missions in the 
Church, and in many Churches, unfortun- 
ately, they do not hear much about them. 
(Our best religious papers are great aids, 
for more and more they are emphasizing 
the oneness of humanity and devoting 
much space to world affairs—but so few 
people read them, excepting the ministers.) 


The second book deals with the 
“Aims.” They are goodwill, brother- 
liness, humility, tolerance, generosity, 
the sense of belonging to one great 
community. Had I been writing the 
book I think I would have dwelt more 
fully on impressing the people with the 
fact that, whether we like it or not, we 
are all bound up together now—people as 
well as nations—and we are all going to 
rise ‘or fall together, be happy or unhappy 
together. Just as we learned in the great 
war that there is no longer any such thing 
as victors and vanquished so we now know, 
in this compact, spaceless, united world, 
that the prosperity, welfare, and destiny 
of one nation is bound up with all the 
rest. The world is one and we must shape 
our thinking and action in accordance 
with that fact. In this seetion Prof. 
Murphy lists many counteracting tenden- 
cies. It is these tendencies that must be 


some day a college of this type may re- 
ceive a gift of at least a million dollars 
to test the idea and make the venture in 
higher education. 

Dr. Apple speaks of the widespread 
commercial and industrial depression 
which requires deep and searching study 
of all conditions and activities of human 
life and finds a parallel in the sphere of 
higher education where after a decade of 
remarkable expansion and growth, col- 
leges and universities have moved into a 
more quiet period characterized by study 
and adjustment rather than spectacular 
and unusual effort. 


For some years there was a restless, un- 
certain and disturbed condition with the 
tendency to modify and even radically 
change the form and method of education. 
Many experiments were made. Some of 
these were found to be unsatisfactory and 
have been abandoned. Some others were 
productive of good results and made a 
genuine contribution of new ideas which 
are being generally accepted. 

A careful and thorough study of the 
numerous new Plans promulgated in re- 
cent years shows them to be largely in 
method rather than in any fundamental 
aim or purpose. They are primarily old 
plans put into new wording. This is plain- 
ly evident from the following statements 
culled at random: to develop an institu- 
tion of distinctive character, to make a 
college in fact as well as in name, to 
maintain intellectual standards of scholar- 
ship and achievement with students se- 
lected to fit the character of the institu- 
tion, to present education as an adventure 


met and overcome by this new education 
in world-mindedness. 

In sections three and five the. author 
discusses curriculum and methods (and 
these sections are of great value to preach- 
ers and teachers). Especially valuable is 
the chapter on “Methods of Teaching Ap- 
preciation of Peoples.” Eighteen sugges- 
tions are given and they are very sensible. 
Appreciation of the best in foreign coun- 
tries is much needed in our own country 
where our estimates have largely been 
formed by contacts with the more crude 
and uneducated group that has flooded 
America. One who knows Dante, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi and Toscanini, will not think of 
Italy in terms of “dagos,” and one who 
knows Italian art and musie knows the 
real Italy. 

In Section Four the author goes into the 
psychology of character formation at some 
length. It is interesting, especially the 
parts dealing with race prejudice. But 
one can discuss race prejudice forever. I 
suppose it all comes back to the fact that 
most people dislike all who are not like 
themselves, although, of course, some 
people have disagreeable traits which re- 
pel us. I must quote one passage from 
this section and it needs no comment. 

“This view that intelligence is contribu- 
tory to social living is sustained by the 
statement of Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, 
before the American Eugenics Society that 
the most representative students of Yale 
and Harvard and their most successful 
graduates are the sons of missionaries, 
with the sons of Professors and Ministers 
running a close second and third. The 
intelligent man, in other words, sees the 
larger environment. Inability to see the 
needs of humanity across the seas, or on 
the other side of the avenue is, in all prob- 
ability, a sign of stupidity.” 

—Frederick Lynch. 


which the student shares with the instrue- 
tor and that methods of instruction, ar- 
rangement of studies and informal inter- 
course shall contribute to this end. It is 
plainly evident that those who are thus 
greatly exercised about the faults of high- 
er education, with both criticism and de- 
fense, have alike dealt mostly with mat- 
ters of detail. 

It may be reasonably predicted, there- 
fore, that in this present period of quiet 
and rest, there will be a more peaceful 
penetration of new ideas which will en- 
rich the activities of colleges and univer- 
sities without essential change in funda- 
mental ideals. Colleges are fundamentally 
alike and their aims are similar. But the 
tradition, clientele, sentiment and environ- 
ment as well as personnel may vary in- 
finitely as each college meets its own needs 
in its own way. And it may even be ex- 
pected that the financial depression will 
produce at least one good result as stu- 
dents, made thrifty by the decline of 
prosperity and awakened to the realization 
of the wisdom of forethought, will settle 
down to more serious and enduring work. 

One of the problems in this day which 
is given universal consideration is the 
question as to who should go to college. 
There are two opposing theories regarding 
college entrance. One is that an intellect- 
ual aristocracy should be created by re- 
stricting college education to those of the 
highest mental endowment. This would 
necessarily exclude a great number ecap- 
able of distinctly successful achievement 
and able to make a real contribution to 
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THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


That we are living in a new world, a part of which is a 
new America, all will agree. That this new America pro- 
vides us new and unprecedented wealth, power, resources, 
influence and opportunity few will deny. Every pastor and 
Church leader covets all this material and spiritual richness 
for Christ. The Church realizes that this new America 
provides her not only with new and challenging opportun- 
ities, but that these are accompanied by new problems, new 
difficulties and responsibilities. Beset by the most search- 
ing criticism from without and enfeebling uncertainties 
within, the Church is not infrequently found facing the 
situation questioning, undecided, baffled and abashed. She 
needs new power, new vision and new technique for the 
new America and the new world into which God has thrust 
her. 


For the purpose of facing frankly the needs of this new 
day the Church in America met in unusual session in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last December in what is generally conceded 
to be the most significant and creative Church gathering 
held in America in recent years. It was known as the 
North American Home Missions Congress. The Church 
here looked at her American task with utter fearlessness, 
but again and again this Congress came back to the fact 
that America’s task and the world task were one. 


In the report of a commission appointed to study the task 
of home missions, the Chairman of the Commission, Profes- 
sor William Adams Brown, of Yale, used this sentence: 
“We would express at the outset our sense of the unity 
of our work with that upon which our brothers on the 
foreign field are engaged. With full recognition of the 
technical differences which differentiate our tasks and the 
different areas in which they are carried on, it remains 
true that in the central aims we follow, and in the major 
obstacles we face we are at one.” 


Then Dr. Brown proceeds in his own matchless way to 
give the Church one of the finest definitions of missions 
that has ever been recorded. It is this: “Jt is our aim, 
whether at home or abroad, to win men and women to dis- 
cipleship to Jesus Christ, to unite them with other disciples 
in the fellowship of the Christian Church, and to educate 
them for worship and service at home and abroad by help- 


ing them to discover and to accept for themselves and for 
society the full consequences of this discipleship.” 

One could spend a whole series of study sessions on the 
words of this statement of missionary aim without exhaust- 
ing them. How significant are the nouns of that sentence— 
discipleship, fellowship, worship, service, society, full con- 
sequences. Then, too, what a world of meaning there is 
to be found in the verbs of the statement—win, unite, edu- 
cate, accept. 

In this Commission report there follows a most succinct 
and telling statement of modern world conditions such as 
we might expect from the pen of Dr. Brown: “In our ef- 
fort to realize this aim we find ourselves confronted by a 
philosophy which denies that Jesus has any longer the right 
to claim our allegiance and a civilization which over wide 
areas makes individual self-seeking its test of success.’ 
Neither of these obstacles is new. There is no age in which 
they have not made their presence felt. Yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether in any past age they were as efficiently organ- 
ized or as uncompromising in their aggression. In intel- 
lectual circles we meet a thorough-going relativism which 
not only does not recognize the uniqueness of Jesus but 
which denies the possibility of any permanent and enduring 
standard. In the commercial and economic sphere we are 
in the grip of great aggregations of capital which in many 
areas limit the freedom of the individual to act in the Chris- 
tian way. In the political field we find a militant national- 
ism still relying upon military force for security and resist- 
ing the efforts which are being made in many circles to sub- 
stitute goodwill for force and law for war.” 


Later in the course of its sessions, the Congress was ad- 
dressed by Dr. John R. Mott on the subject, “Our World 
Mission.” He began his address thus: “We meet as rep- 
resentatives of the Christian forces of North America. We 
are here under the compulsion of a divine mission. In 
no sense is ours a self-appointed task. Moreover, ours is 
emphatically a world mission. Expressed quite simply and 
concisely our mission is to make Jesus Christ known, loved, 
trusted, obeyed and exemplified in the whole range of in- 
dividual life and in all human relationships, near and far. 
My life has been one of travel. It has involved countless 
journeys on errands of service in all the American States 
and Canadian Provinces and repeated tours throughout the 
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world. In serving four world-wide organizations for many 
years, one has been kept in close contact with all that is in- 
volved in the world mission and expansion of Christianity. 
With this as background, let me say that never did the terms 
‘home missions’ and ‘foreign missions’ seem to me so in- 
adequate, so misleading, so incongruous and so unreal as 
they have in recent years. Although we are here ostensibly 
in the capacity of a home missions congress, it would be 
even more true to think of ourselves and to speak of our- 
selves as engaged in a world mission.” 

These statements from these outstanding Christian lead- 
ers sum up admirably and adequately the message of the 
Summer Missionary Conferences of this year. As will be 
noted elsewhere in this issue, the Summer Conferences this 
year are given over to an investigation of some of the most 
fundamental things before the Church in America. The 
purpose of the Summer Missionary Conferences is to aid 
in training intelligent Church leaders for just such a day 
as this. In an attempt to provide for this much-needed 
modern spiritual leadership, the Summer Missiorfary Con- 
ferences desire, and we believe deserve, the sincere support 
of the entire Church. —A. V. C. 
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“LOW-BROW HIGH-BROWS” 


At one of the sessions of the recent meeting of the East- 
ern Synod, a member, rather strenuously, called to account 
Christians of high social and intellectual standing who sup- 
ported, condoned and applauded plays which, at times, had 
parts so low, coarse and sensual that, if repeated in the 
presence of a social gathering, the speaker would be ostra- 
cized as unfit for decent company. He characterized these 
people as “low-brow high-brows,” intimating that their 
vaunted culture was a crude veneer for a low type of mind. 

There is no doubt, at all, that there are many members 
of the Church who pose as cultured and intellectual, but 
who expose their insincerity by doing exactly as the speak- 
er declared. It is a sad commentary on their interpretation 
of the Christ-like life, and it raises the question as to 
whether culture and intellectuality are any longer synony- 
mous with clear thinking and clean speech. 

Last year the proprietor of a rather select loan book shop 
was asked the question, “Which novel was most in demand 
during the past year?” The reply was, “The crudest, most 
pointless, coarsest novel published.” Considering the stand- 
ing of the patrons of this shop the reply seemed almost in- 
credible. It does not, however, seem so incredible, when 
one examines certain novels that appear in some of what 
are supposed to be the highest type of cultured magazines. 

Recently in one of the old-line cultural magazines the 
first instalment of a novel was published. Thirty years 
ago the editor of such a magazine would have thrown the 
author and his manuscript out of the window. Now, such 
things are published, not with a blush, but a note as to 
how pleased the readers will be to read the novel. The 
first instalment was noted chiefly for the profanity, coarse 
statements, and a strained literary style. And this novel 
is supposed to meet the desires and tastes of the supposedly 
cultured and intellectual clientele to which this high-brow 
magazine especially caters. If such a constituency does 
read such novels with pleasure and profit, then culture, in 
the old meaning of the word, no longer exists for many 
who believe themselves cultured, but are in reality ordinary 
“low-brows,” reveling in the coarse and sensual. It ex- 
plains very clearly why the risque and salacious play receives 
the patronage and applause of the “best people,” so-called. 

If there is a remnant remaining—and it is to be hoped 
there is a remnant—of cultured people who believe 
that culture means the cultivating of the good, the pure, 
the beautiful and the true, in thought, word and deed, then 
it is high time that they arise and register their protests by 
word and deed before all “cultured” people must be classed 
by a very discerning world as simply “low-brow high- 
brows.” —Now and Then. 
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WHEN CONSCIENCE IS SMOTHERED 


Paris, we are told, has a Bureau of Excuses. An enter- 
prising firm stands ready to manufacture social excuses to 
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relieve you if you are not ingenious enough to concoct a 
plausible story or if you are too courteous to say, “I do 
not care to come.” Pay a satisfactory fee, and the firm 
will decline any invitation for you, in the politest possible 
way, by “supplying white lies in the form of cables or 
letters from any part of the globe.” 

Somehow we doubt whether such a Bureau of Excuses 
will ever become popular in America. Most folks here- 
abouts appear to find it rather easy to find a convenient 
alibi, whenever it is needed. Many of the excuses, of 
course, are far-fetched and transparent; but others reveal 
an ingenuity worthy of a better cause. What’s the use 
of paying professionals to manufacture white lies, when 
home-made ones will do the trick? And was there ever a 
generation more capable of taking the teeth out of all laws, 
human or divine, and finding justification for doing what 
it pleases and nothing else? It is astounding with what 
ease the Commandments of God are emasculated into mere 
recommendations or polite requests, or even discarded as 
obsolete relics of an age of superstition. 

What concerns us most in our country today, however, is 
not that so many men continue ‘“‘with one accord to make 
excuse,” both when they are doing wrong and when they 
fail to do right, but rather that so many are no longer suffi- 
ciently concerned about it even to attempt an excuse. They 
violate the law with impunity; they stay away from the 
House of God and say it is nobody’s business but their 
own; no longer does conscience awaken in them any ser- 
ious spiritual solicitude. There is a “hard-boiled” multi- 
tude in whom the admonitions of moralists arouse nothing 
but sneers, and even the memory of a Christian mother’s 
prayers stirs only a sort of superior pity or contempt. It 
is not those who seek easy excuses who are today in the 
gravest peril, but those who desire none because they feel 
no need, those in whom the sense of sin and guilt has been 
put to death. 
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STORIES THAT HELP 


Wise preachers, teachers and parents are always on the 
lookout for stories that will interest and help the children 
and young folks. It is gratifying to know that an unusually 
large number of these are being published, and many of 
the books which are so great a help to those who will use 
them are well worth your study if you are in a position to 
influence the lives of the young. A few of these books 
which have recently come to our attention and for vari- 
ous reasons have seemed to us worth special mention are 
the following: 

One: The Unlocked Door, by Dr. James Black of Edin- 
burgh. 232 pages. $2.00. Harper & Brothers. The 
famous Scotch preacher so widely known through his books 
of sermons will amaze you by the fascinating wit and color- 
ful imagination with which he tells these stories, which 
will be as interesting to those who are seventy years young 
as to those who are seven years old. 

Two: Greatness Passing By, by Hulda Niebuhr. 160 
pages. $1.50. Scribners. The sister of Drs. Reinhold 
and Richard Niebuhr, who is now on the staff of the Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, Church, and is an expert in 
religious education and child psychology, gives in this 
volume stories for boys and girls which have a truly mod- 
ern approach and are based on the present day principles 
of education. 

Three. Tigers’ Teeth, by the Rev. Stuart Robertson. 280 
pages. $2.00. Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


telling, and Dr. James Black, in the British Weekly, says 
of him, “As a boy I should have loved to ‘sit under’ a 
speaker like this.” 


Four: Nancy Comes to the Scratch, (And Other Stories 


for Boys and Girls), by Josephine L. Baldwin. 217 pages. 
$2.00. Abingdon Press. Here is a fine mixture of fun 
and imagination such as will delight children of any age. 
The pictures help to make it the sort of book which will 
be popular in any home. 


Five: The Orient Steps Out, by Mary Jenness. 


Here is another. 
preacher who displays a remarkable genius for apt story-_ 


192 
pages. $1.00. Abingdon Press. Here are delightful il- 
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lustrated, stories about India—the land of the sacred rivers; 
China—the land of all-below-heaven; and Japan—the land 
where the day begins. 

Six: Nature and Bird Stories for Children, by Emma 
Florence Bush. 158 pages. $1.50, F. H. Revell Company. 
Not only are these stories direct and simple, but they con- 
tain valuable truths such as the children in all Christian 
homes ought to learn. 

Seven: Living Bible Stories, by William J. May. 210 
pages. $1.50. The Abingdon Press. The author has tak- 
en a phrase here or a half-story there and tried to make 
such word pictures as would make the Bible living and 
fascinating to the youthful mind. 
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START THE NEW HOME RIGHT 


Trinity Church, Saxton, Pa., Rev. Norman S. Green- 
awalt, pastor, reports a unique worship service on Sunday 
morning, May 17th, centering around the theme “The Ideal 
Home.” The special program brought out many young 
folks who had been accustomed to leave immediately after 
the session of the Church School, apparently under the 
mistaken impression that the morning Church service is 
intended only for the older people. After excellent music 
by a guitar quartet, the pastor’s wife gave a very practical 
address on the theme of the morning, and the Intermediate 
Choir sang ‘““The Christian Home.” The pastor then called 
the attention of the congregation to the many things that 
have a tendency to weaken the influence of good homes and 
pointed out those things that would help to build up the 
right sort of home. He cited the MESSENGER as a great 
agency to promote happiness and usefulness in the homes 
of our Church, presenting as it does “so many practical 
suggestions and a host of good things each week.’ At the 
conclusion of his remarks, he said that a certain member 
of the congregation had given a subscription to the MEs- 
SENGER as a gift to “the latest home started in Saxton,” 
and it was hoped that the Church paper may prove instru- 
mental in bringing much blessing to this new home. 


This is certainly a fine idea, worthy of emulation. Until 
that happy day arrives when the MESSENGER is sent into 
every family, why should not Consistories see to it that at 
least every new home established among the membership 
of the congregation should be supplied for a year with the 
Church paper? Perhaps every congregation has a large- 
hearted and broad-minded member who would be glad to 
render this service. It would be one of the most helpful 
ways imaginable in “starting the new home right.”’ 
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WAR GESTURES IN THIS TIME OF NEED 


Americans have been treated to a series of army air 
manoeuvres which have called forth much comment, pro 
and con. In view of the forthcoming International Con- 
ference on Reduction of Armament and the increasing 
financial depression, with many millions of Americans out 
of work, was “the $3,000,000 air parade of the United 
States Government” a wise and necessary plan, or was it 
an inexcusable extravagance and a colossal blunder? Good 
citizens will be found on both sides of the argument. 


In one column of the New York Times, for example, we 
read a defense of the air manoeuvres by Bishop W. T. 
Manning, who says that objection to them came from some 
“well-intentioned but misguided people,” and in the very 
next column we read a scathing denunciation of the aerial 
demonstration staged over New York, by the Rev. Dr. 
W. Russell Bowie, the eminent rector of Grace Church in 
Bishop Manning’s diocese. The Bishop goes so far as to 
say that the air parade was “no more a demonstration for 
-war than the police parade was for the promotion of crime,” 
inasmuch as “every sensible person knows that our army 
and navy exist not for the promotion of war, but to uphold 
the law and maintain peace.” Maintaining that the ideal 
of righteousness at any cost is far nobler than that of peace 
at any price, the Bishop says, “Whatever arises in the 
future, we can never agree to abandon armaments ; so long 
‘as sin and evil exist in this world, the occasion may arise 
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when force will be needed for the defense of the right... . 
As Christians and sensible people we will not say that 
whatever the circumstances: we will refuse to bear arms. As 
Christians we will not listen to those who, with singular 
ingratitude, seek to belittle the service of those who fought 
in the World War and who declare that they accomplished 
nothing, and we cannot countenance those who, in their 
pacifist ideal, say they will not lift a hand for the right.’ 


Dr. Bowie, on the other hand, declares that “it is time 
for America to put behind her the temptation to trust in 
guns, and to trust, while there is yet time, in those redeem- 
ing forces of international sympathy and co-operation which 
are the will of God.” America must choose between these 
two beliefs—a belief in guns and a belief in God. ‘The 
flight over New York of huge squadrons of scouting and 
bombing airplanes is evidently intended by the War De- 
partment as propaganda for what is called ‘increased na- 
tional defense.’ The sight of the planes was calculated to 
provide those instinctive reactions upon which professional 
soldiers believe that a nation must depend.” 


Many other leaders of thought share in the view that the 
imaginary attack upon New York City was “a fantasy of 
the military mind, with the purpose of instilling fear in 
the hearts of the citizens,” the purpose being to “make 
America war-conscious again.” Attention is called to the 
deficit of one billion dollars in the United States Treas- . 
ury, and the fact that more than four-fifths of the total 
income of our Government now goes to pay for past wars 
or preparation for future wars. This seems a peculiarly 
unfortunate time, therefore, we are told, “to feed the fires 
of national pride and international suspicion by gestures 
of our national power of defense.” At any rate, we com- 
mend to your thoughtful attention these additional words 
by Dr. Bowie: 


“It is possible, of course, that airplanes and poison gas 
and guns may protect a people from national defeat, but 
the point which America vitally needs to remember is that 
these things cannot protect us or any other nation from 
universal disaster. The whole machinery of war has now 
grown so hideous in its destructive possibilities that with 
another war there would be little important difference be- 
tween victors and vanquished in the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter and destruction that would tear the civilization of the 
world to pieces. What we need today is to throw the 
strength of this nation on the side of those constructive 
forces for peace, compared with which all the propaganda 
of the war-makers is mere blindness and insanity. We 
ought to join the World Court, and it is a shame we have 
not done so already. We ought to go to the forthcoming 
conference on disarmament with an unequivocal purpose 
and a far-reaching program. We ought to stop talking 
platitudes and show our real readiness to strengthen the 
guarantees of the Kellogg pact. The world does not need 
to have its skies darkened by the wings of any more air- 
planes; it needs to see on its horizon the dawn of a new 
day shining on the wings of peace.” 


But Mr. Arthur Brisbane thinks such prophets of the 
Most High God are only living in a fool’s Paradise. “What 
would the clergymen suggest as a substitute for airplanes 
in case of war? Would they suggest prayer?”’, he asks 
rather sneeringly. And without waiting for a reply, he 
answers himself by saying: “In another war as in the late 
war, there would be praying on both sides and sincere pray- 
ing. How dare we assume that our prayers would be more 
efficacious than the prayers of others? -What do we know 
about the Divine mind? At best the result must be uncer- 
tain. On the other hand, there is no uncertainty about air- 
planes. Their speed and carrying capacity, the power of 
bombs and poisons that they would drop, can be calculated 
definitely.” 

In a thousand ways we are again being told, in spite of 
all the tragedies of the centuries, to put our trust in might 
and not in right. And the saddest part of it all is that 
so many professing Christians, even some Bishops, accept. 
and practice a pagan philosophy without seeming to know 


that it is pagan. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE RUSTY SPADE 


Spring and the lovelorn poet are not the only combina- 
tion in these balmy days of May and June. Spring and 
the man with the Rusty Spade and the Toothed Rake have 
made their appearance in the back yards of this little Burg. 
Perhaps it was due to D. M. Ferry and all the rest of the 
Seedsmen, whose agents jammed the display boxes with 
packages of seeds and wonderful lithographs of juicy 
melons, big beets, rambling roses and pert snapdragons. 
Perhaps it’s just a psycho-analytic urge that gets into one’s 
blood at this season. ’Tis distracting to hear a Group of 
Women rattle off dozens of almost unpronounceable and 
easily forgotten Latin names for old-fashioned flowers. Men 
are digging and grumbling, while wives are Superintending 
the Work, dropping seeds and marking plants with sticks 
and empty seed packets: Friends are exchanging baby 
plants and roots and shoots. Chickens, cats and stray dogs 
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are anathema, and soon yards and gardens will be aglow 
with stalks, green groceries, and bugs—don’t forget them; 
nor the gentle but persistent Dan de Lion! 


The Penman getteth much joy from seeing the trans- 
formations wrought in tin-can-littered and ash-piled Back 
Yards, and he wondereth just how far back goes this pas- 
sion to seed and weed the soil. It certainly does not pay to 
plant a hundred shriveled peas, to fight the sparrows for 
weeks—and then, alas, to reap one mess of home-grown 
peas for dinner. But they seem to taste better than store 
peas, and many a happy thirty minutes is wasted in discover- 
ing the progress of our beans, china asters, and brussels 
sprouts. So everybody being happy and the mildew, bugs, 
blight, and caterpillars having been conquered for another 
season, let us be glad for the Man with the Hoe and the 
Backache and the Woman with the Seed and the Trowel, 
for both have saved the weary lad who pushes the lawn- 
mower. A garden is a beauteous spot—and digging is good 
for indigestion, gout, and over-indulgence in “Kamels and 
Jesterfields,’ not to mention such “smokes” as are adver- 
tised to “keep you kissable” or “protect your Adam’s apple.” 
The moral is that there is in this world a Law of Compen- 
sation ! 


Christian Ethics and Modern Problems 


By W.R. Inge, K.C.V.C., D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, London 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


No intelligent student of religion can 
afford to disregard any utterance of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s upon any subject upon 
which he chooses to speak. This is in 
itself a high tribute, but it is one that he 
commands by the sheer weight of his in- 
tellect and his rare capacity for expres- 
sion. Nor does it mean necessary agree- 
ment with his many obiter dicta, nor even 
the majority of them. This, in fact, would 
be the last thing that he would desire in 
those who take account of his message to 
his time. While he perhaps occasionally 
assumes a dictatorial air and speaks with 
more or less stridency of tone, his dogma- 
tism is in manner only, and is never an 
expression of the texture of his mind. No 
thinker of our day sees more clearly than 
he that every observation upon any phase 
of religion or morals is only relatively true, 
however profound the insight which gives 
it birth. Dean Inge is of too large a cali- 
bre to deny to others rights which he 
claims for himself. When he declares in 
the preface of this valedictory (“probably 
the last considerable work that I shall 
have time to write”), that since his ordi- 
nation he has been “convinced that the 
centre of gravity in theology has been mov- 
ing from authority to religious experience,” 
he throws the door of conscience open for 
others not less than for himself. 

Moreover, it is a striking proof of his 
intellectual probity that he does not recoil 
from the implications of his premises when 
they threaten to carry farther than his 
first intention. He foots it bravely to the 
end of the road without shrinking, with 
the result that he has won the enviable 
distinction of being the most comprehen- 
sive and realistic clerical thinker in the 
English-speaking world. At least it can 
be said without fear of intelligent contra- 
diction that no other Churchman has so 
extensive a hearing as he upon such a 
diversity of subjects, including birth con- 
trol, asceticism, mysticism, socialism, the 
causes of discontent, unemployment, the 
idea of progress, personal religion, eugen- 
, ies, or the future of the English race. 

At the outset of our consideration of 
the present work a caveat may be entered 
in regard to the title. It is a question 
whether there is justification for the segre- 
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gation of Christian ethics from that which 
is non-Christian, unless it be merely for 
the purpose of classification. If those 
writers are correct who maintain that by 
the use of the scientific method, the mor- 
ality or immorality of an act can be deter- 
mined with an approximate degree of cer- 
tainty, it would appear that there is no 
more justification for speaking of Chris- 
tian ethies than of Christian mathematics 
or biology. An act is moral if the ele- 
ments of which it is composed, such as 
loyalty, veracity, and justice, have uni- 
versal and objective character. Its mor- 
ality is not attested by the fact that its 
agent is a Christian, nor its immorality by 
the fact that he is an atheist, a Moham- 
medan, or a Jew. What is ethical is eth- 
ical and we are justified in speaking of the 
ethics of a cult only in the sense that we 
are differentiating its stage of maturity 
from that of other cults, or from the abso- 
lute standard which we intuitively believe 
must exist. Dean Inge is not unmindful 
of these objections and has in a measure 
anticipated them, in an effort to justify 
the use of the adjective Christian as ap- 
plied to ethics by the contention that in 
the original gospel the final standards of 
conduct are implicity set forth. The con- 
cluding words of the book sum up this 
conviction which is frequently expressed: 
“T have no fear that the candle lighted in 
Palestine nearly two thousand years ago 
will ever be put out. ‘Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life’.” 

This declaration of faith must not, how- 
ever, be taken to indicate a blind or un- 
critical reading of the gospel _ story. 
Whether or not the Dean may be guilty 
on oceasion of wishful thinking, he recog- 
nizes clearly that the day of privilege is 
gone. in the realm of religious thought. 
“The morality of the New Testament must 
stand its trial before the conscience of 
our generation, to be accepted or rejected 
on its merits as a guide for the men and 
women of today.” Nothing could be 
franker than this and it is only fair to 
say that the author has striven conscien- 
tiously to live up to his adventurous ideal. 
Nor should the critical reader be censorious 
if now and then he lapses into special 


pleading. One hundred per cent objectiv- 
ity is beyond the reach of any man. The 
patterns fixed in the mind in early child- 
hood canalize it so effectively that the 
flow of thought can never be fully diverted 
from them. Yet few men who have step- 
ped out beyond the conventional modes of 
their groups have done so more effectively 
than Dean Inge. His constant aim has 
been to find reality and not to delude him- 
self with wish-fancies of the Pollyanna 
brand. This explains why he was formerly 
labeled with the ugly sobriquet, “The 
Gloomy Dean.” There is nothing the aver- 
age man fears quite so much as reality 
and when any of his neighbors makes an 
honest attempt to tear the veil of illusion 
from his eyes, his reward for his disin- 
terested service is more likely to be deri- 
sion than gratitude. He is called bitter, a 
pessimist, or a Jeremiah, if he questions 
the mores of our modern acquisitive society. 
This is a part of the price of reform, 

‘The key to the thesis of this book is 
nowhere more adequately stated than in 
the words: “The religion of Christ is 
through and through an ethical religion. 
: The God whom Christ revealed is 
a moral Being, and the service which He 
claims from us lies wholly within the sphere 
of conduct, which nevertheless is so ex- 
tended as to cover the whole man, with all 
his actions, words and thoughts. It is an 
ethical religion, but it was from the first 
and still remains, a religion and not an 
ethical system.” 


Here it is evident that whatever varia- 
tions from the orthodox norm may appear 
in the course of Dean Inge’s argument, he 
is wholly committed to the Christian point 
of view. This enhances the weight of his 
argument tremendously and calls for pains- 
taking and sympathetic consideration of 
every admission that he makes which is 
opposed to or threatens our dogmatic as- 
sumptions. Nor does he allow his spir- 
itual kinship with the modernists to re- 
strain him from exposing their limitations: 
“We must not follow the example too often 
set by Liberal Protestant theologians, of 
taking the Gospels, and especially the char- 
acter of Christ, out of their historical set- 
ting, and in the hope of presenting Him 
in His universal significance, dressing Him 
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up, in defiance of every priiciple of sound 
criticism, as a model to be closely imi- 
tated by a German or English citizen in 
the industrial period. Only by placing 
Jesus and His disciples back in their his- 
torical surroundings, and giving due value 
to all that He inherited or accepted of the 
mental habits and beliefs of His people, 
can we hope to isolate what is universally 
true and precious in His life and teaching,” 

No sounder or more necessary declara- 
tion could be offered than that. It is 
equally applicable to liberal and conserva- 
tive. A correct perspective is impossible 
in life unless we can see that the leaders 
of earlier generations were children of 
their age. When we sing “Faith of Our 
Fathers” we lose all the practical values 
involved in the achievements of these 
worthies unless we realize that to stereo- 
type their thought is to lose touch with all 
that is vital in our time. Our inspiration 
from them is conditioned by our catching 
their spirit and applying it to our tasks. 
“Taxation without representation” is as 
vital an issue today as it was amidst the 
gaieties of the Boston Tea Party. Dean 
Inge recognizes this basic fact because 
he has entered so whole-heartedly into the 
dynamic or evolutionary view of life 
which operates no less comprehensively 
in religion than in biology or geology. 


Perhaps this recognition of the evolu- 
tionary process has led Dean Inge to a 
certain lack of proportion in handling his 
subject matter. Realizing, as he does so 
intensely, that every new discovery or 
revelation grows out of past experience 
and can not be understood apart from that 
experience, he has tended to dwell at un- 
due length upon the backgrounds in which 
the modern problems of Christianity take 
their rise. This has resulted in a large 
part of the book being given to a discus- 
sion of the social teaching of the Church 
in early days, the middle ages and the 
Reformation. The treatment is, as we 
should expect, always sane, and the schol- 
arship remarkably wide, but the focal 
point of interest of the modern man is 
in the problems of his time. What is the 
authoritative Christian attitude toward 
sex, divorce, birth control, capital punish- 
ment, prisons, profit in business and indus- 
try, high finance, child labor, communism, 
war, race relations, the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, non-Christians, and many al- 
lied questions that grow in intensity as 
the world increases in population but nar- 
rows to a neighborhood through improve- 
ments in transportation? Upon most of 
these questions the learned Dean has 
something cogent to say but doubtless 
through limitation of space, his observa- 
tions upon some of the most important of 
them are sketchy and meagre. To Ameri- 
cans, whatever their personal views, it is 
a serious omission not to treat the ethics 
of prohibition with some comprehensive- 
ness. With us this problem is so constant, 
urgent, and baffling, it is conceivable that 
we have lost our perspective. 


Yet even if every exception that has 
been taken to the author’s treatment of 
his theme and its variations is admitted 
to be just, and that, of course, is a matter 
of opinion, the fact still remains that 
Christian Ethics and Modern Problems is 
a very able book. No Christian teacher 
can afford to neglect it, and no intelligent 
student of current life can read it without 
enlarging his horizons and clarifying his 
thought. It is suggestive of Dean Inge’s 
versatility that while conservative theo- 
logians through acquaintance with this 
book will look upon him as a modernist, 
the modernists themselves will question 
his modernism. The humanitarians, par- 
ticularly those of the sentimental type, 
will be outraged by his suggestion that 
habitual thieves should be placed in a 
lethal chamber, to say nothing of those 
who are guilty of more shocking offences, 
Ecclesiastics will be irritated by his 
- acknowledgment that “it is disquieting 
for Christians to admit that the growth 
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of humanity, in the sense of humaneness, 


does not owe much to the Churches, in ° 


spite of the teaching of Christ, whose sym- 
pathy extended even to the birds. * * * 
Nor were churchmen very prominent in 
the modern humanitarian movement, which 
awoke the sympathies of unbelievers like 
Voltaire.” This argument might have been 
extended to cover practically every re- 
form, and have been supported by a multi- 
plicity of disconcerting facts. And while 
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A LITTLE FLAG 
(A Memorial Day Poem) 


A carpet of green with buttercups 
gold 
And violets of deeper hue 
And the roaming pink, and a little 
flag 
With its red and white and blue— 


These are the marks of a sacred spot 
That is fragrant with memories so 
fine; 
And many like spots are remembered 
for those 
Who fought in a cause divine. 


We remember the boys in blue and 
in gray, 
And the boys in khaki and mud, 
Who dreamed of a world with no 
more war, 
And paid for their dream with 
blood. 


Oh, Freedom, thou art a precious 
pearl; 
Thy price is still unpaid. 
We must buy thee with truth and 
honor and love 


And with faith that is unafraid. 


Unafraid to believe in the might of 
right 
To conquer in Freedom’s cause; 


We must fight for thee with weapons 
of light, 
With goodwill and righteous laws. 


With the spirit of and 


brotherhood, 
And the best we have to give; 
And the flag that honors heroic dead 
Must honor the heroes who live 


justice 


With a will to serve the common 
good 


And to bid all fighting cease. 
Then the little flag with all the flags 
May wave o’er a world at peace. 


—A.N. §. 


anti-vivisectionists will wince under his 
willingness to allow vivisection under 
anaesthetics, sportsmen will look upon him 
as an impractical idealist when he says: 
“To take pleasure in killing our helpless 
cousins in fur and feathers seems to me a 
disgusting relic of barbarism. * * * They 
are in fact and not in metaphor, our own 
kith and kin.” 


If any of the women of the leisured 
class who is wholly given over to social 
pleasures should chance to read the pass- 
age on The Position of Women, she will 
have reason to search her heart and ex- 
amine the social system which has made 
her when she reads: 
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The wives and daughters of the 
rich, most numerous in America but 
well represented at home, are th¢ 
largest and most irresponsible leisured 
class that the world has seen. Their 
insatiable thirst for pleasure, their 


vulgar ostentation and extravagance, 

make them a peculiarly pernicious in- 

fluence in society in which they live. 

In America their every whim is in- 

dulged, and often nearly the whole of 

the monstrous fortunes which the law 
allows Americans to accumulate is 
wasted year by year by their women 
on tlie senseless rivalry of profligate 
expenditure. As Havelock Ellis says, 

“Tt is impossible for anyone under 

these conditions to lead a reasonable 

and wholesome human life.” 

This trenchant observation suggests one 
of the major problems of our day, the vast 
and apparently ineluctable conflict be- 
tween a capitalistic order of society and 
socialism either in drastie or modified 
form. Certainly our situation is anomal- 
ous with food and manufactured goods 
more abundant than ever before in his- 
tory, with machinery so intensively devel- 
oped that one man can often do the work 
that a hundred men were required to per- 
form a century ago, and yet multitudes 
are on the verge of perishing with hunger. 
Some way out of the impasse must be 
found. In dealing with this question our 
author is less convincing than usual. To 
protest against the erection of houses by 
municipalities on the ground “that the 
country already contains more families 
than it can find work for,’ when every 
economist knows that the adequate hous- 
ing of the poor is hardly ever a profitable 
investment, betokens a shortness of vision 
not in keeping with Dean Inge’s usual 
breadth of outlook. The explanation of 
this myopia, which also fails to take ae- 
count of the ravages of the slums that 
are usually cleared in such municipal en- 
terprises, is probably to be found in the 
limitations of his class. Where taxation 
is as heavy as it is in England, and where 
an increasing proportion of the population 
is being supported by the government, it 
is natural that a feeling of irritability 
should be excited in those upon whom the 
heavier part of the burden falls. One feéls 
that the ethics of the Dean falls short of 
the standard to which he has committed 
himself at this point. Surely it is a part 
of the Church’s task to inspire such far- 
visioned leadership in industry and com- 
merce as to give to every man in the com- 
munity the opportunity to work, which 
Judge Brandeis has said is his inherent 
right, and to substitute for the dominant 
motive of profit in our acquisitive society 
the psychic return of working for the 
common good. 

But to comment upon every issue that 
the author has raised would require an- 
other book as large as the one that he 
has written. In conclusion, it is sufficient 
to say that every page is replete with 
flashes of insight and surprising phrases 
which are not only significant in them- 
selves but also reveal the rich reservoirs 
of thought which becomes incandescent in 
them. When every reservation has been 
made, by the proponents or opponents of 
the various positions taken by our gifted 
author on the debated and debatable ques- 
tions that he discusses, if they have any 
imagination, they will see that they are 
forever in debt to this great champion of 
realistic thinking, mystic though he is, for 
he will either give them new logie to sup- 
port their convictions or compel them to 
find reasons to answer his criticisms. 


Perhaps no commentator however sym- 
pathetic will agree that the ethics of this 
book is Christian at every point, but 
surely none can deny that when the rank 
and file of the Christian community live in 
accordance with Dean Inge’s exposition of 
Christian conduct, this world will be a 
very different place from what it now is, 
with honesty, generosity, self-control, ur- 
banity, and love regnant in every heart. 
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CORN IN A TENNIS COURT 


Some years ago at a meeting of mission- 
ary educators, Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, said: “Some time ago I 
came home from my vacation and found 
a perfectly splendid stalk of corn growing 
right in the midst of the hard ground of 
my tennis court. I do not know where it 
came from or thow it got there. I let 
it stand and it produced a fine ear of 
corn. That is the way many Churches 
get their missionary leaders.” 

Now, isn’t it the truth? Many of our 
missionary leaders were volunteer growth. 
No one planted them. No one cultivated 
them. Out of the sheer strength of their 
splendid life they just grew where they 
were, overcoming their hard environment 
and lack of care, and glorifying their 
Heavenly Father by bearing much fruit. 
Yes, it is possible for a stalk of corn to 
grow in a tennis court; but the better 
way to grow grain is to prepare a special 
field, plant it with good seed, cultivate it 
with care, and expect a bounteous har- 
vest. 

The Summer Missionary Conference is 
just such a specially prepared field. Here, 
as Jesus said, “the good seed are the chil- 
dren of the Kingdom.” Pastors, congrega- 
tions and Church organizations are urged 
to send us their choicest leaders. Those in 
charge of the Conferences will endeavor 
to send them back to the congregations 
prepared for efficient and fruitful service. 


AMERICA CALLS 


The theme for the Home Mission study 
this year is “The Call to the Churches 
from the North American Home Missions 
Congress.” 

The Home Missions Congress, which met 
in Washington, D. C., December Ist to 5th 
of last year, was attended by about 800 
delegates representing thirty denomina- 
tions in the United States and Canada. It 
was the first meeting of its kind, and, in 
the words of Dr. W. R. King, Secretary of 
the Home Missions Council, “was with- 
out question the most significant and ecrea- 
tive interdenominational conference on 
home missions ever held.” Three years 
of careful preparation by commissions of 
experts had gone before it and the Con- 
gress considered for a week the material 
prepared by these commissions and then 
reported their findings in one of the 
most statesmanlike home-mission docu- 
ments ever prepared in the history of the 
Church. The results of all this investiga- 
tion and of these findings will constitute 
the basis of the investigation and study 
of the Summer Missionary Conferences 
this year. A very exceptional supply of 
mission-study text-books and material has 
been prepared. Nothing could be of more 
importance to the Reformed Church at 
this time than to consider its share in the 
working out of the findings of the North 
American Home Missions Congress. 


LAST YEAR AT COLLEGEVILLE 


Here is the challenge as the Congress 
puts it to the Church: 

“We believe that we must constantly re- 
mind ourselves and lay upon the heart and 
conscience of the Christian Church that 
there is great need to extend and strength- 
en the work of the Church throughout the 
home mission territory. For twenty years 
the membership of the Church in relation 
to population has been at a standstill. In 
recent years in most of our mission boards 
declining incomes have forced the curtail- 
ment of work and the practical abandon- 
ment of all ideas of advance. For a cen- 
tury the Church in America labored under 
the conviction that it must expand and 
press on. If that sense of imperative need 
has been lost we must recreate it in the 
Church.” 


THE RURAL BILLION 


The theme for the foreign-mission study 
for the coming year is, “Christianity and 
the Rural Life of the World.” This sub- 
ject should be of great interest to the 
members of the Reformed Church as well 
as to Christian people everywhere. It has 
been estimated that eighty-five per cent 
of the people on the foreign mission fields 
of the world are rural folks. This is 
especially true of our own fields in north- 
ern Japan and central China. A marvel- 
lous opportunity for interesting study is 
opened up in this theme. 

The opening paragraphs of the adult 
study-book, “The Rural Billion,” sets forth 
the significance and timeliness of the 
theme thus: 

“<«Thirteen hundred farmers at banquet.’ 
No wonder the metropolitan dailies gave 
it a headline. This would be news any- 
where. The banquet came at the close 
of the second day of the annual meeting 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
We visited the hotel before the banquet, 
and mingled with the other guests in the 
lobby. They had come as delegates from 
hundreds of communities—dairymen, mark- 
et gardeners, farm managers, gentlemen 
farmers, and a few country bankers and 
tradesmen who held farm mortgages or had 
farm materials to sell. The only mark to 
distinguish them as farmers was a dele- 
gate’s badge. We looked in vain for the 
mythical farmer of vaudeville. There was 
equally no sign of the problem farmer of 
the sociologist. ‘The typical farmer’ was 
not among those present. 


“When the toastmaster arose and pound- 
ed the table with the gavel and introduced 
the first speaker, a woman arose, looked 
about her among the company, and began 
quietly to talk; and what she said is 
worthy of a high place in the literature 
of country life: ‘The unknown farmer lives 
and dies a life of service for others, un- 
heralded and unsung. Legion is his name. 
He lives in your country and mine. He 
dwells on the plains of the Texas Pan- 
handle and in the farthest recesses of the 
Kentucky mountains. This unknown 
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farmer doesn’t amount to much. He does- 
n’t make a great deal of noise. He is sel- 
dom acclaimed in the headlines. Publie 
speeches are a bit out of his line. He 
flies no red flags. He lives unobtrusively. 
At elections he votes his convictions. He 
is one of the general average. No monu- 
ment has ever been erected to this un- 
known farmer. He really doesn’t figure 


very big. All he does is to feed the 
world.’ ” 
“Well did the speaker deseribe the 


farmer as unknown. Throughout the cen- 
turies farmers have lived unobtrusively. 
Separated by far distances, they have not 
known much about their fellow-farmers; 
much less has the city dweller known 
about them. The worker who feeds and 
helps to clothe the world deserves the 
serious consideration of all of us. We 
might call him earth’s necessary man. 
A visitor to India had been shown all the 
sights and scenes in Delhi of interested to 
a traveler. His guide then spoke to him 
about a side trip into the country, and 
with an inflection designed to stir the 
visitor’s curiosity concluded, ‘Now I will 
show you the most important man in In- 
dia.’ Together they made their way to a 
field a short distance from the city’s edge. 
Pointing to a gaunt plowman who was 
scratching the surface with an ancient 
plow pulled by a pair of oxen, the guide 
explained tensely, ‘That is the most im- 
portant man in India” He might well 
have added, ‘And it is true of his kind 
throughout the world.’ It is high time 
that we came to know such a man.” 


EASTERN SYNOD 


There will be one new thing with re- 
gard to the Summer Conferences of Hast- 
ern Synod this year and that is that there 
will be no conference at Lancaster. For 
a number of years the Missionary Confer- 
ence at Lancaster has been held the week 
following the Spiritual Conference. 
year this week has been given to the 
young people’s conference of another de- 
nomination. Since the whole schedule of 
summer conferences is set up long in ad- 
vance and continues week after week 
through practically the whole summer, it 
is impossible to arrange for a new date 
for any one conference without disarrang- 
ing and upsetting the plans for other con- 
ferences. For this reason it is impractical 
to attempt to hold a conference at some 
other week in Lancaster this year and the 
Lancaster Conference will have to be 
omitted. It will be remembered that last 
year we began the experiment of a School 
of Missions at Lancaster. This, though not 
large, was a very successful affair and it 
was hoped that this year we could have 
a much larger attendance. 
ies have been made concerning the school 
and many have made arrangements to 
come, but we shall have to defer the pro- 


This - 


Many inquir- 
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secution of our plans for this School of — — 
Missions until next year, when it is to be 
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hoped we shall be able to secure a week 
at Laneaster which will fit in with the 
summer schedule of conferences. 


As a result, the Collegeville Conference 
this year assumes special importance in 
astern Synod. One of the finest programs 
we have ever assembled for a Summer 
Conference will be found at Collegeville 
this year, and all the congregations of 
Kastern Synod are urged to send their 
delegates to this Conferenee. Rev. Purd 
Kk. Deitz of Philadelphia will be the Con- 
ference Chairman; Dr. John B. Noss of 
Laneaster will have charge of the Bible 
Hour; Rev. BE. O. Butkofsky of Norris- 
town will be in charge of the Sunset Ser- 
vices. The Conference Sermon will be 
preached by Dr. J. M. G. Darms and the 
Sunday evening address will be delivered 
by Dr. H. I. Stahr. The adult home mis- 
sion book will be taught by Supt. J. M. 
Mullan, B.D., and the young people’s book 
by Miss Greta P. Hinkle. In the foreign 
mission study, the adult book will be 
taught by Dr. A. V. Casselman and the 
young people’s book by Miss Alliene S. 
DeChant. The Elective Study Hour has 
been filled up with the finest lot of auxili- 
ary classes we have ever had at a Sum- 
mer Missionary Conference. Some of the 
subjects and classes which were of such 
importance at the Laneaster School of 
Missions last year will be taught at Col- 
legeville this year. There will be a class 
in the Standard Leadership Training 
Course No. 5, “The Message and Program 
of Christianity,” taught by Dr. Noss; one 
in Course No. 106 of the Standard Leader- 
ship Training Curriculum, “Missionary 
Materials and Methods,” taught by Dr. 
Casselman. There will be a special class 
on “Missionary Edueation in the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Sunday School,” 
taught by Mrs. W. D. Mathias. The wo- 
man’s book, “Christ Comes to the Village,” 
will be taught by Miss Carrie M. Kersch- 
ner. The intermediate books will be 
taught by Miss Alliene 8. DeChant, and 
the children’s books by Miss Laura M. 
Snyder. There will be institute hours for 
methods and discussion for men, women, 
Sunday School workers, young people, girls’ 
missionary guild and mission band. The 
evening platform meetings will be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Bartholomew and other 
missionary leaders. 


All congregations, Sunday School and 
missionary organizations of Eastern Synod 
are urgently requested to bear in mind the 
good things prepared for BHastern Synod 
at this Conference. 


POTOMAC SYNOD 

For Potomac Synod the Frederick Mis- 
sionary Conference convenes at Hood Col- 
lege, July llth to 17th. Last year the 
Hood Conference was gencrally admitted 
to be the best ever held at Frederick. This 
year it will be under the same genial man- 
agement of the same Chairman, Rev. W. 
Sherman Kerschner, D.D., of York. Con- 
ference Sunday at Hood this year will be 
a real home-mission field day. The Con- 
ference Sermon will be preached by Rey. 
C. H. Miller, D. D., President of the 
Board of Home Missions and President 
of Heidelberg College. The Sunday even- 
ing platform meeting will be addressed by 
Rev. T. P. Bolliger, D. D., Superintendent 
of the Department of the Northwest of 
the Board of Home Missions, who will 
speak on the subject, “The Reformed 
Chureh in the Northwest.” The Bible Hour 
will be in charge of Rey. Roland L. Rupp, 
and the Sunset Services will be conducted 
by Rev. E. F. Hoffmeier, D.D. 

In Home-mission study, the adult class 
will be taught by Rev. J. M. Mullan, B.D., 
Superintendent of the Department of the 
Kast, and the young people’s class by Miss 
Greta P. Hinkle. In foreign-mission study, 
the adult book will be taught by Rev. A. 
V. Casselman, D.D., and the young people’s 
by Miss Margaret R. Motter. The wo- 
man’s book will be taught by Miss Carrie 
M. Kerschner, the intermediate books by 
Miss Alliene 8. DeChant, and the chil- 
dren’s books by Miss Laura M. Snyder. 
A class in Course No. 106 of the Standard 
Leadership Training Curriculum on “Mis- 
sionary Materials and Methods” will be 
taught by Dr. Casselman. There will be 
institute hours on methods and diseussion 
for women, young people, girls’ missionary 
guild, and children. 
ings will be addressed by Dr. Bartholomew 
and the missionaries of our various fields. 

The usual interesting conference of the 
North Carolina Classis will be held at 
Catawba College, Salisbury, July 25th to 
31st. The particulars of the program are 
not available at this writing, but mem- 
bers of North Carolina Classis may be as- 
sured of the usual fine program to which 
they have been accustomed at the Cataw- 
ba Conference. 

The members of Potomac Synod are 
urged to give their hearty support to these 
Conferences within the bounds of the 
Synod this year. 

PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


There will be somethnig entirely new in 
the conference line in Pittsburgh Synod 


The platform meet-. 


this year. After many years of summer 
conferences at ‘Kiski,” the Reformed 
Church was foreed this year to look for 
anew place. Pittsburgh Synod’s Commit 
tee of Christian Education combed west 
ern Pennsylvania in an effort to find a 
suitable location for the Conference, and 
believe that they have found a good one. 

The new place is Shady Side Academy, 
a school for boys reeently relocated on a 
fine new campus, with new colonial build- 
ings, on a hill-top in the open country 
about. three miles from Aspinwall, a su- 
burb of Pittsburgh on the north side of 
the Allegheny River, and about twelve 
miles from the Union Station in Pitts 
burgh. It is a beautiful spot surrounded 
by wooded hills and fine country estates. 
There are eight tennis courts, two base- 
ball fields, golf course, a large gymnasium 
and a fine old orchard at one’ side of the 
campus. We are told that a cool breeze is 
almost constantly blowing in the summer. 
The class rooms are large, well-lighted and 
airy. The dormitories are new and each 
has a large common room, tastefully fur- 
nished. 


It will be remembered that this Con- 
ference is a combination of a former Sum- 
mer Missionary Conference and Camp Har- 
mony, and lasts ten days. This year the 
dates are June 21st to July Ist. All of 
the work at this Conference School is on 
a eredit basis. A glance at the list of 
leaders on the bulletin of the Conference 
assures those who attend of a spendid 
program: Dr. A. V. Casselman; Dr. H. I. 
Stahr;, Dr. N. C. Harner; Dr. Ernest N. 
Evans; Rev. HE. R. Corman; Rev. F. R. 
Casselman; Mr. George Shults; Miss Car- 
rie Kersechner; Miss Alliene DeChant; Miss 
E. Zimmerman; Mrs. E. R. Corman; Mrs. 
B. A. Wright, Miss Nell Smith; Mission- 
aries and others. 

The courses to be offered are 
lows: Home Life; Story Telling; 
Missions; World Missions; Junior Meth- 
ods; Primary Methods; Personal Prob- 
lems; Science of Leadership; Principles 
of Teaching; Program of Christianity; 
The Christian Enterprise; Growing of a 
Christian World; Psychology of Adoles- 
cence; Missionary Society Methods. 


as fol- 
Home 


Missionary courses will use the text- 
books for the current year which have 
been deseribed elsewhere. 


All members of Pittsburgh Synod are 
earnestly requested to do their utmost to 
make this first Conference in this new 
location an outstanding success. 


The Freiburg Passion Play 


(Concluded from last issue) 


That harassed Roman, still convinced of 
the guiltlessness of Jesus, tries to win the 
mob over by appealing to their sympathies 
and sends Him off with the soldiers to be 
scourged. Remembering, too, that at this 
feast-time the people may have the priv- 
ilege of choosing a prisoner to be released, 
Pilate thinks he sees a way out of his 
dilemma in the person of Barabbas, but he 
mistrusts the judgment of the priests and 
insists on hearing what the people have to 
say for themselves. The Jewish leaders 
therefore go off to coach the people and 
to organize their attack. 

Judas, scarcely recognizable in the tat- 
ters of his onee-yellow gown, with his 
black and curling hair wildly disarrayed, 
his face and breast wet with sweat and 
heaving with his awful emotions, staggers 
on the darkened stage, a rope twisted ner- 
vously in his hands. For a long time he 
moves about speechless!y, his breath com- 
ing in gasps, and when at length he finds 
his voice it is only to utter the cry and 
the prayer of a soul in the deepest tor- 
ment. The horror of what he bas done and 


By Miriam S, Lewis 


his utter helplessness to avert its conse- 
quences to his Master have set him apart 
from all men, even from nature and from 
God, and under the thunder and the erash- 
ing of the lightning, his own wail of de- 
spair rises as he rushes out to end his life. 
The mob, now assembled and excited by 
the priests and the Pharisees, gathers be- 
fore the steps of Pilate’s palace, and for 
a moment catches a glimpse of Christ 
bound to the pillar of seourging and al- 
ready crowned with the thorns. Then in 
solemn pomp the .Roman governor enters 
his judgment hall and sits upon his throne. 
About him the stern Roman soldiers, with 
their scarlet tunics and flashing armor, 
the lictors and the slaves take their places. 
On the left, bound as before, Jesus is seen 
at the whipping-post, guarded by a rough- 
looking fellow. ; 
Pilate, more moved by the sight than 
any of them says, “Behold the man!” But 
the admiration and indignation in his tone 
and even the bleeding form of the Christ 
fail to rouse any pity in the Jews. Barab- 
bas, a wild, shaggy-haired man, thrust on 
the scene by some soldiers, is immediately 


chosen by the people. When the Roman 
wonderingly and tauntingly asks, “Do vou 
then reject your king?” the priests snatch 
up his words as the cue they have been 
watching for, and shout out that they 
have no king but Caesar, and that if 
Pilate releases Jesus he will be untrue to 
his emperor. Death is the only thing they 
wish for Jesus, and that is what Pilate 
finally consents to. 

But first he has a page bring in a basin 
of water, that he may, as he hopes, wash 
his hands clean of any of the blame. Then 
the sentence of death is read; the two 
thieves condemned to die with Jesus are 
led out, the cross-pieces already bound to 
their backs; Jesus Himself is loosed from 
the pillar; His red robe is taken off; His 
hands are untied so that He can hold the 
huge cross that is brought out and laid 
upon Him. 

And so begins the “march to Calvary,” 
while Gounod’s music of that title sounds 
out over the audience. 

There is a long intermission here, while 
those last sad scenes are prepared. 

Then Mary the mother comes at last to 
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Jerusalem and with John and Mary Mag- 
dalene and others meets Jesus as He falls 
for the first time beneath His burden. The 
cry of the anguished mother startles the 
throng, but now the Son can only look 
upon her. He is unable to speak until 
Veronica with her veil wipes the face so 
filled with blood and sweat. The blessing 
of His words and the lasting likeness of 
His face reward her, but another woman 
who would give Him water to drink is 
pushed back by the impatient executioner, 
who has been resting meanwhile by leaning 
on the cross. Now, however, help has ar- 
rived in the form of Simon of Cyrene, who 
is pressed into service as Christ falls a 
second time beneath His heavy burden. 


The lights go out, and as the chorus soft- 
ly sings “Beneath that Cross of Jesus,” 
we see the grim, bare hill, gray and rocky, 
and upon it, stark against the sultry blue 
sky, the two black crosses of the thieves 
rise, already weighted with their living 
victims, We hear the last nail driven in 
and see the white body of Christ limned, 
too, against that awful sky. Below His 
cross the soldiers haggle for the white gar- 
ment He will not need again. Around 
Him His enemies stand and gloat and jeer. 
But at last Mary and John and Mary Mag- 
dalene, who have followed faithfully along, 
reach the cross and look upon their Friend 
and take their last words of farewell. 
Overcome with their grief, John leans upon 
the cross and the Magdalene would em- 
brace the nailed feet of Jesus, while His 
mother weeps silently. 


But He, in utter suffering, still is Con- 
queror! He has words, of forgiveness for 
His enemies, consolation for His friends 
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and promises of'Paradise for the repentant 
thief. That psalm,* and all it foretold of 
[lim, is now fulfilled: “Eloi! Eloi! lama 
sabacthani!” It is the cry of triumph in 
the hour of death! No wonder the crowd, 
terrified, fled before that voice and the 
crash of the storm that accompanied it. 
The soul of Jesus was free at last to return 
to God His Father. 

No need for Longinus who came with 
his spear to hasten His death, but he 
pierces the side of the Crucified neverthe- 
less, and Mary quivers as the sword of a 
mother’s grief pierces her own heart. The 
sky which had turned an angry coppery 
red, cools to rose and blue, and the friends 
of the Dead are at last permitted to take 
down His body. 

Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea and 
John help at the sad task. For a moment, 
the white folds of the linen with which 
the Body is bound and lowered, stand out 
against the black of the cross and the 
red of the sky like the lines of a painting. 
The tracery of ladders behind the group 
are like the lines in Volterra’s “Descent 
from the Cross.” On the lap of Mary, 
mutely waiting, the Body is laid. 

Then the little procession slowly winds 
its way across the scene and mounts to the 
tomb in the garden. The last goodbyes are 
said; the stone is rolled into place, and the 
glow that shone about Christ’s body is 
gone. Now four soldiers assigned to the 
watch by the suspicious Jews take up their 
posts, their tiny lanterns gleaming like 
faint fireflies in the gloom. 

But, lo! as the dawn of Easter breaks, 
the tomb shines with an unearthly light 
from within; the great stone wheels out of 
place, and for an instant the panic-stricken 
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men catch a glimpse of the risen Lord 
standing within His grave. He vanishes, 
and in His place an angel sits, and an- 
nounces to the women who come with spices 
that He is indeed risen and is gone before 
them into His beloved Galilee. 

Finally, to the great strains of the swell- 
ing “Hallelujah Chorus,” there is a bit of 
Heaven shown, and its midst, amid ador- 
ing angels and worshiping saints, the Christ 
appears—that same Jesus Whom we have 
just scen and tarried with on earth. 


*T am indebted to Mr. Terhune for this, 
to me, beautiful explanation of those mys- 
terious words on the cross. For those of us 
who have never felt satisfied that the 
Jesus Whom we are shown in the Bible 
could have been uttering merely the ery 
of a deserted soul in those words, nor that 
the loving Father of Whom the same Lord 
told us, could have turned from His inno- 
cent and all-obedient Son in His direst 
moment of need, Mr. Terhune clears up the 
problem. He points out, as his minister 
father explained to him, that in the time 
of Christ and for many years afterward, 
the psalms were not numbered but were 
referred to by name, much as we speak of 
a hymn py its title rather than by its place 
in the hymn-book. So in those words on 
the cross, Jesus was quoting the psalm that 
begins “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” and was in so doing re- 
minding His weeping friends that what 
was happening had been foretold of Him 
but was now fulfilled. This explanation 
of Mr. Terhune’s is to be found in his 
article called “Two Strong Men,’ in the 
“Ladies’ Home Journal,” December, 1930. 


THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE 
McCAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST, 1931 
Subject—“The Attitude of the Home To- 
ward the Highteenth Amendment.” 

Length—Not over 3,000 words. 


Time—All essays must be received by Rev. 
Henry I. Stahr, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, by Children’s Day, June 14, 1931. 


Two Classes of Contestants—It has been 
decided this year to offer two sets of 
prizes to two classes of contestants. 
Competition in Class 1 is to be limited 
to the laity and in Class 2 to the min- 
istry. 

Prizes—The following prizes are offered 
in each class: 

First prize—$50 
Second prize—$25 

Instructions—l. Sign essay with an as- 
sumed name, giving correct name and 
address on a separate sheet. 

2. Use one side of the paper only. 
8. Manuscripts, as far as_ possible, 
should be typewritten. 


1931 SYNODICAL MEETINGS 
Ohio Synod—June 23, 1931, Tiffin, Ohio 
(Heidelberg College). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. J. W. Huffman from Roanoke, Va., 
to Clearspring, Md. 

Rev. D. R. Krebs writes in the “First 
Reformed Herald” of Hamburg, Pa., as fol- 
lows: “Our finances in our Contingent ac- 
count are largely successful when we meet 
our benevolences. For this year we have 
decided to forward the sum that is given 
for benevolences monthly.” That spirit 


and method will produce results greatly 
aiding the benevolent work in which we 
are engaged. 

It is a matter of gratification that the 
prizes for the Essay and Poster Contest 
are distributed marvelously equitable 
throughout the Church. This was not done 
purposely, but resulted from the common 
judgment of those responsible for award- 
ing the prizes. This shows the universal- 
ity of Stewardship interest in the Reform- 
ed Church. Whilst this is not the only 
way, yet it is one way in which to create 
and cultivate interest among our young 
people in Christian Stewardship. 

St. John’s, Hains, Church, Wernersville, 
Pa., Rev. Ralph E. Starr, pastor. 62 addi- 


LOST—Did you inadvertent- 
ly get the wrong vackage at 
the closing session of Eastern 
Synod held recently in Harris- 
burg? The story is as follows: 


Rev. R. S. Vandevere, 313 W. 
Second Street, Berwick, Pa., 
left a package containing 9 
books in one of the rear pews 
in the auditorium of Salem 
Church while he, with others, 
gathered at the Chancel for the 
closing exercises. Evidently 
some one, in the rush of leav- 
ing, by mistake picked up the 
package. .If you are the party, 
will you communicate with 
Rev. Mr. Vandevere who will 
furnish sufficient identification. 


tions at Whitsuntide services: 49 by eon- 
firmation and 13 by letter. Offerings, $2,- 
156.56. Number of members and friends 
who communed, 1226. 


It is possible for pastors to interest their 
people in systematic giving. Rev. H. C. 
Kellermeyer, of Concord, N. C., recently 
handed us 60 Fellowship of Stewardship 
enroliment blanks properly filled out, al- 
most every one for a tithe of the income 
for benevolence. Among these are a num- 
ber of young people of the confirmation 
class which voluntarily decided to practice 
ordered and systematic giving. Surely a 
blessing will come to them for this. We 
congratulate Trinity and New Gilead 
Churches for incorporating this form of 
Stewardship in their program. No one was 
or will be happier than the pastor at this 
achievement. 


There were 837 communicants at the 
Whitsunday Communion of St. Mark’s 
Chureh, Reading, Pa., Rev. Gustav R. Poet- 
ter, pastor, just 91 more than last year. 
Elder Howard G. Gromis assisted at the 
altar, together with 24 officers who served 
the Communion in the pews. On Sunday 
afternoons in May Rev. Mr. Poetter eon- 
ducted religious services at the Home for 
Friendless Children, assisted by Miss Amy 
Leinbach. On Communion Sunday the 
Young People’s Society of C. KE. substi- 
tuted for the pastor. M. G. Daniel, Jr., 
of Mesopotamia, addressed the S. 8. on 
“The Martyrdom of the Assyrian People.” 
A large offering was given to him to help 
in his training for the ministry. The §. 
S. celebrated its 48th anniversary on May 
11, with special services. The pastor de- 
livered the address and Charles R. Krieck 
was in charge. On June 7, Rev. Allan §S. 
Meck, D.D., Easton, Pa., President of the 
Eastern Synod, will exchange pulpits with 


Rev. Mr. Poetter, who was formerly pas- — 


tor of St. Mark’s Church, Easton. 
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Mr. Paul F. Schminke, secretary of the 
Pen-Mar Reunion, asks that all who have 
not done so should mark down Thursday, 
July 23, as the date for the big Reformed 
Reunion this year. 

What are your summer plans? Does 
active Church work cease during the warm 
months in your congregation, or have you 
found a way of keeping up the interest 
even when the temperature is high? It is 
good to know of “plans that have worked.” 

In a letter of appreciation of the ‘“Mes- 
senger,” of which he has been a reader for 
52 years, Mr. W. H. Durst, of Centre Hall, 
Pa,, says that as a member of the Chureh 
in Centre Hall, he has not missed a Chureh 
service or a session of the Sunday School 
since Jan. 1, 1910. That is a fine record 
that is worthy of imitation. 

Our always genial Lutheran brother, Dr. 
Charles L. Fry, of Philadelphia, celebrated 
two significant anniversaries in Pentecost 
week, the 50th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion and the 40th of his happy marriage. 
Our best wishes go to Dr. and Mrs. Fry. 

Mr. J. Q. Truxal, secretary of the Re- 
formed Churehmen’s League, who was 
struck recently by an automobile, is slowly 
on the mend. He has been absent from his 
office for about 2 weeks, but his office is 
continuing to function finely, and Brother 
Truxal is continuing to direct the work 
even though he is on crutches. It is a 
joy to his friends to know that the injury 
will not leave any permanent disability, 
for which we thank God. 


“Standing Room Only” was the sign out 
at the baseball field in Philadelphia last 
week. The horse shows around the city, 
and the cireus being held for a full week 
are all well attended. The accounts of 
the savings banks of the country, accord- 
ing to the president of savings banks, 
amount to 10 billions of dollars. This is 
enough, as one of our national officers said, 
to start any nation on the highway to 
prosperity. We trust that some of this will 
find its way into the treasury of the Boards 
of Home and Foreign Missions and to the 
other Boards. We must keep our work 
from having a summer slump. We can 
enjoy the summer with a good conscience 
only after we have taken care of God’s 
work, 


“What Is a Denomination?” It is not 
only a question of curious interest, but of 
great basic importance. To what extent 
should the denomination as we know it be 
maintained? Is it an asset or a liability? 
Won’t you please read the editorial on 
this subject in the “Messenger” of May 21, 
and then send in your idea of what a de- 
nomination is, and why? We will greatly 
appreciate your co-operation. 

Through the will of the late Elder James 
M. Hartzel, Chalfont, Pa., the Board of 
Home Missions received the sum of $1,000. 
This amount is given to establish “The 
James A. and Isabella J. Hartzel Church 
Building Fund.” Mr. Hartzel was an elder 
in the Hilltown, Pa., congregation for many 
years. He represented his congregation on 
the floors of Classis, Synod and General 

Synod. He was always deeply interested 
in all the Boards and agencies of the 
Church. 

A card from President Geo. W. Richards 
reports that he and Mrs. Richards are 
greatly enjoying the benefits and beauties 
of Bad-Nauheim, Germany. They reached 
that famous resort after “a perfect voy- 
age,” and Dr. Grosdel, under whose care 
Dr. Richards i is, does not consider his health 
to be very seriously impaired. It is the 
hope and prayer of all our readers that 
he may be speedily and fully restored. 
Friends who desire to send greetings can 
address him until the middle of June at 
Bad-Nauheim, and after that at Zurich, 
Switzerland, care of American Express Co. 


St. Paul’s (Wolf’s Union) Church of the 
Paradise Charge, Spring Grove, Pa., Rev. 
K. V. Strasbaugh, pastor, celebrated their 
2nd anniversary recently with appropriate 
services. The speaker for the occasion was 
Rev. Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor of the 


“Messenger,” who brought 2 inspiring and 


challenging messages. Prior to the morn- 
ing worship, the 8. 8. held their Spring 
Rally Day service. The offering of $1,- 


647.45 exceeded last years’ by about $300. 

If we may believe what we read in the 
papers the Rev. Dr. Charles W. Levan, 
genial pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Me- 
chaniesburg, Pa., celebrated another birth- 
day on Whitsunday, May 24. The local 
journal says that when he was questioned 
as to which birthday it was, he replied, 
“Why ask that? I am still young and 
growing younger.” In honor of the event 
there was a family dinner. Dr. Levan is 
president of the Ministerial Association 
and active in all good works in his com- 
munity. We are agreed that one would 
have to travel some distance to discover 
a younger man. 

The annual Mother and Daughter Ban- 
quet in Grace Church, York, Pa., Rev. Irvin 
A. Raubenhold, pastor, sponsored by the 
Girls’ Missionary Guild, was attended by 
132 mothers and daughters. It was the 
best that the Guild has ever held. The 
speaker was Mrs. Calvin Staudt of our 
Mission School in Baghdad. The pastor’s 
wife, who is the Guild leader of both the 
Senior and Junior circles, was toastmis- 
tress. This year the men of the Church 
served the banquet and did it well. 


Mercersburg Academy Commencement 
festivities began May 30 with a concert by 
the Musical Clubs and an outdoor play, 
“Nathan Hale,” by the Stony Batter Club. 
Headmaster Edwards preached the Bacea- 
laureate sermon May 31, at 11 A. M. There 
were carillon and organ recitals in the 
afternoon, senior tea at 5.30 P. M., steps 
songs at 7 P. M., and the Compline service 
(the last chapel service for the seniors) 
at 10.30 P. M. On Monday, June 1, there 
were various social and literary events, and 
the commencement exercises were held 
Tuesday, June 2, at 9 A. M., when 102 boys 
were graduated from this great school. 

Although the letter announcing the Con- 
vention of Reformed Churchmen to be held 
in Harrisburg, Nov. 10-12, 1931, was sent 
out only a few days ago many names of 
laymen active in Church work have been 
sent in by interested pastors. If every 
Church will send in at least one-half dozen 
names of laymen, and give Brother Truxal 
a chance to interest these in the Conven- 
tion, the results will be surprising. A 
strong program is being shaped up, and 
aside from the fellowship which is invalu- 
able, there will be the mental and spiritual 
animation of this Convention. PLAN TO 
ATTEND. 


The Commencement Calendar for Frank- 
lin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, Pa., 
from May 30 to June 4, was as follows: 
May 30, at 1.30 P. M., Junior Field Day. 
May 31, at 6 P. M., Vesper service. June 
1, at 3.30 P. M., Senior Field Day. June 
2, at 7.30 P. M., Senior Banquet. June 3, 
at 9 P. M., Senior Dance. June 4, at 3 
P. M., Class Day Exercises on the Campus; 
at 8 P. M., Commencement in Kepler Cha- 
pel, the address given by Dr. Charles E. 
Creitz; at 9.30 P. M., Reception to parents 
and friends of graduates. 

Mother’s Day services were held in the 
Churches at Carrollton and Germano, O., 
Rev. H. N. Smith, pastor. A service, 
“Mother Love,’ by Tullar-Meredith, was 
used, This was a little different from the 
usual observance but was much appreci- 
ated by those present. Both congrega- 
tions sent an offering to the Old Folks’ 
Home at Upper Sandusky, O. Both Sun- 
day Schools sent a treasure chest to Porto 
Rico. Germano also sent money for 70, 
and Carrollton for 90 warm meals. The 
pastor preached the Baccalaureate sermon 
to the graduates of Carrolltown High 
School. The messge was based on Gal. 
6:10. A capacity audience was present in 
the spacious High School auditorium. 

“The Prince of Peace” was the theme of 
the sermon preached by Dr. C. W. Levan 
in St. Paul’s Church, Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
at the annual Memorial service of the 
local veterans’ posts and their auxiliaries. 


Declaring that the only way peace can be 
brought ‘into the world is for every one to 
“think peace,” Dr. Levan made an elo- 
quent appeal. to the former service men 
to work tor “the outlawry of war.” He 
cited particularly such characters as Gren- 
fell, Albert Sweitzer, Gandhi and Father 
Dutton, who exemplified the victorious 
power of love. 

On May 24, a special service was held in 
Trinity Church, Tower City, Pa., Rey. C. E. 
Heffleger, pastor, at 2 P. M., celebrating 
the 2nd anniversary of the new Church 
School building. Rev. John L. Herbster, 
pastor of First Church, Schuylkill Haven, 
Va., delivered an impressive address. Miss 
Olive Beck, soloist of Schuylkill Haven, 
accompanied on the piano by Miss Grace 
Beck, of Cressona, rendered several selec- 
tions. There was great rejoicing as two 
notes of $1,000 each were burned at this 
service, wiping out some of the Church 
indebtedness. The offering for the day 
was over $400. 

Ofttimes members of the Church have 
very good suggestions to offer for publicity 
on Kingdom tacts but they never have a 
chance to present these. When matters 
reach them they are usually already in a 
fixed form. Here is an invitation extend- 
ed to all of our members to send in sugges- 
tions to our Executive Committee for a 
booklet which is to portray the items of 
interest in Kingdom work, not only in the 
great benevolent causes but in the local 
Church. If there is something of out- 
standing importance and value which our 
people have experienced we would be glad 
to have them submit this to us, and if 
considered helpful we will incorporate it in 
the body of our booklet. 


The following congregations recently 
have paid their Sustentation quotas in full 
to the Board of Ministerial Relief: St. 
John’s on the Mountain, Hazleton, Pa., 
Rev. Sefellen E. Stofflett, D.D., quota— 
$165, paid—$165. First Church, Xenia, 
Ohio, Rey. Wallace W. Foust, D.D., quota 
—$2,035, paid—$2,067. Bethany Church, 
Freeman, Scotland, 8. D., Rev. Ulrich Zogg, 
quota—$135, paid—$135. Highth Church 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. H. J. Rohrbaugh, 
D.D., quota—$1,835, paid—$1,845. Zion’s, 
Wathena, Kans., Rey. Conrad Iffert, quota 
—$535, paid—$535. Thus far a total of 
105 congregations have paid their Susten- 
tation Fund quotas in full, and a number 
of other congregations will pay their quotas 
in full before the close of 1931. The 
amount of cash received on the $1,328,550 
goal is $393,964.91. 

The Consistorial Conference of the Re- 
formed Churches of Carroll County will be 
held in the Reformed Church at Manches- 
ter, Md., on June 5. The evening session 
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beginning at 3.30 P. M. will be as follows: 
Devotional, led by Rev. Harry N. Bassler, 
D.D. Disccussions: “Conserving Our 
Membership,’ by a representative of the 


janeytown Charge; ‘The Churehman’s 
League,” introduced by a member of Em- 


anuel “Baust” Charge; “Faith of Our 
r'athers,’ by Mr. Roy D. Knouse, Silver 
Kun Charge; “My Father’s Business,” by 
a Consistoryman‘’ trom Manchester Charge. 
Supper will be furnished by the ladies of 
Manchester Charge, at 6 P. M. Beginning 
at 7.30, the night session will be as fol- 
lows: Devotional, led by Rev. John 8, Hol- 
lenbach. Business meeting and election of 
officers. Music by the Manchester choir, 
and the sermon by Rev. Paul 8. Leinbach, 
D.D., editor of the “Messenger”. 

Mother’s Day was fittingly observed at 
First Church, High Point, N. C., Rev. W. 
R. Shaffer, pastor, with special music and 
sermon by the pastor. At the close of the 
service the girls of the C. E. Society pre- 
sented each mother with a carnation. The 
Young People’s ©. E. Society  en- 
joyed a “wienie roast” at the city park on 
May 26. About 100 members of this 
Church attended the Centennial services at 
Brick Church in Lower Guilford Co. on 
May 24, The pastor is organizing his 
choice of teachers for the Daily Vacation 
Bible School which will begin June 8. 
Kxaminations were held recently for those 
who have been taking the Leadership 
Training Course. Dr. George Tunstall, pas- 
tor of Green St. Baptist Church, addressed 
the Men’s Club at their monthly meeting 
on May 21st. 


This is the time to observe the quality 
of work done at our Church Schools. When 
you meet the next graduate of one of our 
Christian Schools, just stop a moment and 
converse with him, not only on things 
practical but on things moral and spiritual. 
You will find that he has both a good men- 
tal and a good religious basis, that some- 
ihing has been brought into his mind and 
character throughout the year which, if 
left out might cause his undoing or keep 
iim from winning out in later experiences 
of life. Just as it is true that the thought 
of Christ will help us in our temptation, 
so it is true that the teachings of Christ, 
built into our character, will act as a 
helpful and constructive factor in building 
our life. “It’s just different, that’s all.” 
Plan next year to attend one of our Church 


Schools. Send for a catalogue now. 
The 79th Commencement of Catawba 
College, Salisbury, N. C., was held from 


May 23 to 27. The program was as fol- 
lows: On May 23, at 8 P. M., Senior Re- 
ception at Zartman Hall. On May 24, at 
11 A. M., Baccalaureate service by Dr. 
Howard E. Rondthaler, President of Salem 
College, Winston-Salem, N. C.; at 4 P. M. 
Organ Recital by Prof. Harold D. Phil- 
lips; at 8 P. M. Recital in Brodbeck Audi- 
torium. On May 25, at 2 P. M., Tennis 
Tournament; at 8.15 P. M., Senior Play, 
“A Romantie Young Lady.” On May 26, 
at 10 A. M., meeting of Trustees; at 3 
P, M., Business Meeting of Alumni Asso- 
ciation; at 4. P. M., Class Day Exercises; 
ate 6 PeM., Alumni Dinner; ateseibaeM., 
Alumni Address in Auditorium by Colonel 
Clarence O. Sherrill, Cincinnati, O. On 
May 27, at 10 A. M., Annual Commenee- 
ment and Conferring of Degrees, the ad- 
dress given by President Frank P. Gra- 
‘am, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Was Nee Ce 

The losers in the East and West contest 
hy the C. E. Society of St. John’s Church, 
St. Johns, Pa., Rev. T. C. Hesson, pastor, 
tendered the winners, the East, a banquet 
on the evening of May 7, in the social 
rooms of the Church, which proved to be 
ihe finest event of its kind ever planned 
hy this Society. About 125 Were present, 
while the goa] set in the contest was 75. 
\ll in the end were winners in the inereas- 
ed interest in the C. E. meetings and the 
hest attended services during the present 
pastorate. This is also true of the regular 
Church services, namely, an unusually fine 
Church attendance following a_ record 
breaking attendance at the Easter Com- 


munion, After a Mother’s Day program 
on May 10, the men tendered the mothers 
and daughters a banquet on the evening 
of May 29. The men proved fine hosts 
and the mothers and daughters brought 
splendid messages for each other, with 
Mrs. Herbert Wenner as toastmaster. 

Mother’s Day was observed at St. Luke’s 
Church, Pleasant Unity, Pa., Rev. HE. P. 
Welker, pastor, on several different occa- 
sions. On May 8, the Young Ladies’ class 
banqueted their mothers at the Church, 
33 mothers and daughters were present; 
the daughters having charge of the pro- 
gram. jJach mother was presented with 
a carnation. Mother’s Day was also ob- 
served in the 8. 8., when a playette was 
given with both old and young mothers 
taking part. ‘The number present this 
Sunday exceeded the number on the roll. 
Special cards were given to every member 
present. The inspiring sermon delivered 
was in keeping with the spirit of the day. 
Offering taken for Old Folks’ Home, Green- 
ville, Pa. Mother’s Day was also fittingly 
observed at St. Paul’s, Trauger, Pa. The 
G. M. G. paid tribute in honor of the 
mothers in an impressive program on the 
evening of May 10, with Mrs. H. Black, the 
Girls’ Guild secretary, as the speaker, who 
gave a very interesting talk on the work 
and the activities of the Guild. This is 
a young Guild but very promising. Offer- 
ing taken for Old Folks’ Home. 

The sad news has just been received 
of the sudden death of Prof. Kakichi Ito 
on May 12 at Sendai, Japan. This dear 
brother had been subject to high blood 
pressure and some of his vital organs were 
in bad condition. Dr. Noss writes, “Ito 
San was to the end a hard worker in the 
cause of our Mission, and it will take us 
some time to discover how badly we have 
suffered by losing his presence.” Prof. Ito 
took special interest in the evangelistic 


work and was a most valuable man for ¢on- - 


sultation. Why such a useful life should 
be cut down in its prime is a mystery, but 
Mr. Ankeney thinks that “these useful men 
are removed so that others may be com- 
pelled to shoulder more of the load.” Prof. 
Ito was graduated from North Japan Col- 
lege in 1895 and from the Theological 
Seminary in 1898. For a number of years 
he was an associate of Dr. Henry K. Miller 
at Yamagata, and served as pastor at Shir- 
oishi, Kochi and Shimonoseki. He came 
to America in 1913 and spent two years 
in Hartford Theological Seminary in spe- 
cial preparation as a teacher in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Sendai. During his 
stay in America he met many friends who 
will be deeply stirred by his untimely 
death. 


Salem Church, Shamokin, Pa., Rev. Alvin 
F. Dietz, pastor. Since the adoption of 
the 2-hour program in the Chureh School, 
the Junior choir has proved one of the 
helpful factors in the worship period of the 
Young People’s division. Kach Sunday 
morning the chapel is filled with young 
people eager for the special sermon by the 
pastor, while the Junior choir leads and 
inspires the group with their ministration 
of song. On May 22, this choir rendered 
a special musical program under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Lucy Lawrence and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Lauer. The program consisted of in- 
strumental solos, vocal duets, choruses, 
recitations, monologues, pantomimes and 
tableaux, and the efforts of the young peo- 
ple were highly appreciated. A Workers’ 
Conference held during the month was ad- 
dressed by Scout Executive William E. 
Thomas on the duty of teachers, with a 
general discussion of the subject of the 
standard teacher. A short playlet conclud- 
ed the conference. The Young People’s 
division, in charge of Mrs. Walter Steward 
and Mrs. Luey Lawrence, entertained the 
mothers of the congregation in a delight- 
ful manner on the evening of May 27. 

Recently we attended the service in a 
very large and beautiful Church and were 
amazed, as the ushers passed the plate, to 
find only about one-third of the people con- 
tributing to the offering. How a deacon 
must feel when he presents the plate and 


-well attended. 


finds the worshipers mute or so absorbed 
in singing that they do not see the offering 
plate, and then must withdraw it without 
any offering. Sometimes it does happen 
that people do not have change, or are not 
prepared, but silent offerings (paper 
money) are in order and there is no shame 
when unable to give, when we must let 
the plate pass. But generally speaking, 
giving is a part of worship and should be 
the rule and not the exception on the part 
of the countributors, so that they may thus 
give expression to their gratitude, and 
give help to the great causes of the King- 
dom. 

The patriotic service held in the eve- 
ning of May 24, in Christ Church, Lykens, 
Pa., Rev. W. R. Hartzell, pastor, was very 
Patriotie organizations, 
headed by the American Legion, marched 
in a body into the Church and participated 
in the services. Many citizens of the com- 
munity attended, fillling the Church. Be- 
sides the pastor’s sermon several musical 
numbers were rendered: solos by Miss 
Evelyn Ratzell, Perkasie, Pa., now head 
of the Music Department of Wiconisco 
High Schools, and Mr. Myrl Copeland, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Assistant Chemist in the 
State Department of Agriculture. A quar- 
tet from the members of the Church choir 
presented a selection. ‘The Junior Heidel- 
berg League, an organization for the chil- 
dren of the Church School between the 
ages of 10 and 15, was recently organized 
and in charge of Mrs. C. A. Pfeiffer, who 
acts as counselor for the League, which 
meets every Thursday evening in the base- 
ment of the Church. The Young People’s 
Christian Association is an organization 
including the members of the Church 
School from the age of 15 on, and takes 
the place of the usual Christian Endeavor. 
It meets during the week and has charge 
of the regular Church services at least 
once a month. 

Zion Chureh, Baltimore, Md., Rev. Nor- 
man L, Horn, ’pastor, has been experienc- 
ing a steady and healthy growth, with 
well attended Church services. The holy 
Communion was observed Whitsunday and 
4 new members received. A very special 
service was held in the evening. Some 
time previous a Confirmation Class Re- 
union service was advertised and all per- 
sons who joined Zion by confirmation since 
the Church was founded in 1874 were in- 
vited, and challenged to invite guests. It 
was a grand success and an inspiration. 
After the service the people tarried and 
related experiences of the past. Old in- 
terests in Zion were revived on the part 
of some who had become neglectful. The 
evening “specials” are solving the attend- 
ance problem. During May some of the 
Sunday evening audiences matched those 
of the morning. The “special” for May 
31 was a Patriotic service sponsored by 
the Young People’s organization. The 
Church School has passed the 200 mark. 
On May 29, a program of the kiddie stars 
of station WEFBR, Baltimore, was staged. 
Zion is constantly a “beehive” of varied 
activities and reveals a wonderful demon- 
stration of loyalty on the part of the 
people. The grounds around the Church 
and parsonage are being improved. 


The last meeting of the Ministerium of — 


the Reformed Churches of Baltimore, Md., 
took on the nature of a farewell dinner 
to Rev. and Mrs. J. G. Grimmer whose 
work at Bethany culminated May 17. At 
a previous meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for this special oeca- 
sion, when the ministers and their wives 
would say farewell to their associates in 
the work of our Church in this city. A 
fine dinner was served by the Ladies’ 
Guild of Zion Chureh, in which the affair 
was held. Dr. A. S. Weber acted as toast- 
master. Talks were given by Rev. W. R. 
Strietelmeier, Dr. J. L. Barnhart and Mrs. 
©. A. Bushong. Mr. and Mrs. Grimmer 
responded with words of appreciation. It 


was a happy affair and seemed to bring - S 


the ministers and their wives closer 
gether and suggest the possibility of hav 
ing a joint meeting of ministers and the 
wives several times during the year. 
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were present. Mrs. Rolland C. Rupp and 
Mrs. Norman L. Horn furnished voeal 
numbers accompanied by Mrs. Albert Mor- 
itz. On May 17 the Reformed Churches 
of Baltimore had an exchange of pulpits 
in the interest of Stewardship, each min- 
ister being asked to speak on some phase 
of this great and important subject. The 
selection of pulpits was governed by lot. 
On the evening of June 21, a mass. service 
of our Churches will be held in St. Paul's 
Fifth Chureh, Rev. J. H. Jeffries, pastor. 

A very interesting Missionary program 
was given under the auspices of the W. M. 
8. of the Glade Church, Walkersville, Md., 
Rev. Frank A. Rosenberger, pastor, in the 
Church auditorium on the evening of May 
24. In addition to a pageant entitled 
“Dreams Realized” presented by the girls 
of the local G. M. G., and musical selee- 
tions and readings, Mrs. Joseph H. Apple, 
of Frederick, Md., addressed the audience. 
Mrs. Apple spoke about the trip which she 
and Dr. Apple took through the West and 
the Canal Zone and Cuba recently, stress- 
ing in particular the work of the Churches 
which they. visited. Mrs. Annabelle C. 
Grantham is the active president of the 
Glade W. M.S. The two congregations of 
the Glade Charge joined in the Memorial 
Day services held May 31, at the Mt. Hope 
Cemetery, Woodsboro, Md., and the Glade 
Cemetery, Walkersville, Md. Rev. Mr. 
Rosenberger delivered the address at the 
Mt. Hope service in the morning. Chil- 
dren’s Day will be observed during the 
early part of June by the Sunday Schools 
of the charge with appropriate programs 
rendered by the children. The Glade 
Chureh will again co-operate in the Union 
Daily Vacation Bible School of Walkers- 
ville, Md. The 8. 8. will be represented 
on the faculty of the D. V. B. 8S. by Miss 
Beattie Stauffer, superintendent of the 
Primary Department, and Mrs, Frank A. 
Rosenberger, who will assist in the depart- 
ment of Dramatics. 


Trinity Church, West Hollywood, Calif., 
Rey. Francis John Schmuck, minister. A 
definite evangelistic program was carried 
out before Easter, culminating in the larg- 
est Easter attendance in the history of 
Trinity. 11 new members were admitted 
at Haster and 6 at the Pentecost Commu- 
nion, totaling 17 additions. Another group 
will be ready to unite with the Church 
after the summer. Trinity rejoices greatly 
in being permitted to have received Mrs. 
Ella Berger Buchanan, a daughter of Mr. 
William Berger, who gave the Berger Me- 
morial Home to the Reformed Church, as 
a member. Mrs. Buchanan has been very 
kind with donations of very necessary arti- 
cles of equipment for the 8. 8. The boys’ 
group now numbers 23 and many of them 
are gradually finding places of service in 
the work of the Church. Finances at the 
beginning of the year were deplorable be- 
cause of the Building Association crash 
in Hollywood, where some of our people 
lost all but 15% of their savings. Since 
Easter financial conditions in the Church 
have grown better. Trinity is joining in 
the monster picnic which the Reformed are 
arranging for July 4. Recently we have 
had as regular visitors at Church worship 
Reformed members from North Carolina, 
South Dakota and from Minnesota, Trin- 
ity is very conveniently located for anyone 
coming to the western section of the met- 
ropolitan district of Los Angeles. 


“Virginia Classis met in Edinburg, Va., 
from May 14-16. Thursday evening, Rev. 
J. W. Huffman, the retiring president, 
preached a strong sermon to a large audi- 
ence. Friday at 11 A. M., Dr. Jacob Rupp, 
Field Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, gave an address. In the after- 
noon Classis adjourned early in order to 
go through Shenandoah Caverns, near Mt. 
Jackson, Va. After this they motored to 
Woodstock, Va., to be the guests of Dr. 
H. J. Benchoff, Headmaster of Massanut- 
ten Academy, at a banquet. Saturday 
morning Holy Communion was observed 
by Classis and that night two interesting 
addresses were made by Rev. Wayne 
Bowers of Woodstock, Va., and Dr. S. L. 
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lickinger of Winchester, Va. The reg- 
ular business meetings of Classis were held 
and the following ofticers were elected for 
1931 to 1932: President, Rev. H. R. Le- 
quear, Staunton, Va.; Vice-President, Mr. 
George Irvin, Edinburg, Va.; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Rev. C. M. Arey, Bridge- 
water, Va.; Keading Clerk, Rev. J. E. Guy, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va.; Stated Clerk, Rev. 
J. Silor Garrison, Harrisonburg, Va. On 
Sunday, May 17, St. Paul’s Church, Edin- 
burg, Kev. O. B. Michael, B.D., S.T.M., 
pastor, celebrated her 75th anniversary. 
Rey. J. Silor Garrison preached at the 
morning service, and Rev. J. P. Harner 
delivered an appropriate address. Mr. Rob- 
ert Irvin, on behalf of the congregation, 
presented to Rev. J. P. Harner a gold 
charm in appreciation of his services not 
only as pastor of St. Paul’s in Edinburg, 
Va., from 1926-29, but also for his many 
years of service in other fields. The fol- 
lowing engraving is on the charm, “In 
loving recognition of faithful service, 
1893-1929. Rev. J. P. Harner, Edinburg, 
Va., 1926-29.” An appreciative minute 
was adopted, lauding the splendid work of 
Rev. Mr. Harner, and expressing gratitude 
for the great gifts Mr. Harner has given 
to our Chureh by his own labors and 
through his talented son and daughter. 
Rev. C. E. Arey, Bridgewater, Va., preach- 
ed at the evening service, and Mr. Wm. 
H. Groff, a deacon in St. Paul’s, read a 
history of St. Paul’s Church. The Church 
was filled to capacity at each service, and 
it is estimated that close to 1000 people 
attended these two services. 


BERGER MEMORIAL HOME FOR THE 
AGED 


All hands are very busy getting ready 
for the Lawn Fete to be held on Saturday 
afternoon and evening of June 6, It will 
be a very much larger affair than it was 
a year ago. If the weather is fair we 
will have a larger attendance and the net 
income will be much iarger. We are re- 
ceiving some very encouraging donations 
and promises of aid in making it a splen- 
did success. 

Our program of services for June is as 


follows: June 7, Rev. Edwin N. Faye. June ° 


14, Rev. J. G. Kerschner. 
C. T. Glessner. 
brecht. 


June 21, Rev. 
June 28, Rev.. L. C. Go- 


Charles B. Alspach, 
Superintendent. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 
BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


By Rev. Henry I. Stahr, D.D. 


Led by the four junior attendants in 
gold-and-white . costumes, the colorful 
academic procession at Cedar Crest march- 
ed across the campus the afternoon of 
May 31 to the Administration building at 
Cedar Crest where the lines of undergrad- 
uates parted and left a wide aisle through 
which marched the President of the col- 
lege, the vested choir, the seniors, and the 
faculty in full academic regalia. 

Everything proceeded regularly, with 
the music provided by the college violin 
trio of Margaret Buchheit, Dorothy Basti- 
an, and Evelyn Wright, and with the quar- 
tet of the Schaadt brothers. But at the 
outdoor theatre after the prayer by Rey. 
Simon Sipple and the reading of the Bible 
by Edith Searle, president of the Student 
Government Association, Dr. Henry I. 
Stahr, Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education, had hardly spoken 
five minutes when. the shower came which 
necessitated the transference of the audi- 
enee of four hundred persons to Dietz Hall, 
where Dr. Stahr delivered his address. 
Those who could not be packed into this 


auditorium were given printed copies of 
the speech which they read in the lower 
halls and on the front portico. 

Using as his theme, “lhe Narrow Way,” 
taken trom the Cedar Crest chapter of the 
bible (Matthew VII), Dr. Stahr applied 
the principle of concentration to life. He 
illustrated his text, “narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life” by its applica- 
tion in many fields. By giving the in- 
stance of George Herman Ruth, he showed 
how it applied to athletics. He also gave 
a definite application to this theme in 
explaining how narrow is the way which 
led Paderewski, Galli Curci, Commander 
Byrd, and Madame Curie to success in 
their-lines of activity. 

He showed how the gate to real achieve 
ment and the gate to lazy, mediocre worth 
lessness lay before college graduates. In 
his own words, “The two gates are before 
you; the two roads stretch out beyond. 
You are the one who will have to choose 
which way you will take. No one else 
can choose for you. You alone must make 
the choice. 

“It is you, your very own self, who is 
standing face to face with the two gates 
and the two roads. You must choose the 
way you would follow: 

“It matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with punishment the seroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul.” 
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Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Editor 


An Afternoon With Three Stirring Mes- 
sages. ‘he Christian Fellowship Congress 
for Westmoreland Classis was held on 
May 20th at Jeannette, Pa., with an at- 
tendance of 200 representing 20 congrega- 
tions. The Committee, Mrs. B. A. Wright, 
Mrs. Maud B. Trescher, Mrs. D. J. Snyder, 
provided two outstanding speakers for 
the occasion. Dr. Charles HE. Schaeffer . 
spoke on “Fellowships that Widen Hori- 
zons,’ and Mrs. Josephine M. Stearns, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Women’s Dept. Council 
of Churches, Pittsburgh, gave the address, 
“The Fruits of Christian Fellowship.” Mrs. 
A. A. Cober, formerly a missionary in 
Porto Rico, gave “The Challenge.” Fol- 
lowing the afternoon program, 125 partook 
of a Fellowship Supper, when an interest- 
ing program of music and entertainment, 
directed by Miss Elizabeth Z. Peterson, 
provided social opportunities and relaxa- 
tion. The guests who remained for the 
supper attended the evening meeting of 
Pittsburgh Synod, in session during the 
week of the 18th, at Jeannette. 


An Impressive Ceremony. Through the 
interest of Mrs. A. M. Rahn, wife of the 
pastor, a Girls’ Missionary Guild, with 19 
charter members, was organized May 7th, 
in Zwingli Church, Souderton. Miss Sara 
Hall, G. M. G. Secretary of Tohickon 
Classical Society and Mrs. C. F. Freeman, 
Doylestown, Pa., directed the organization 
and conducted the impressive Installation 
Service of the National G. M. G. division 
of the Woman’s Missionary Society. Miss 
Marion Yocum was elected President. 

Notes from Neillsville. The following 
items from the Winnebago Indian School 
are taken from a letter acknowledging a 
request for the account of the Closing Day 
of the School. This account will appear 
in a later issue. The school closed Sun- 
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day, May 17. Six Indian children were 
baptized and confirmed. This being the 
first Commencement sinee the ordination 
into the Christian ministry of the Super- 
intendent, Rey. Mr. Stucki was privileged 
to preach the baccalaureate sermon. Rev. 
Mr. Stucki and his family are enjoying 
their first vacation in 9 years—a month 


in the mountains of Colorado. 

The Cabinet of the W. M. S. G. S. will 
meet in annual session, June 5-9, at Hei- 
delberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


HELP THE STUDENTS 
By John M. G. Darms 


Among the hundreds of students gradu- 
ating from our Church Schools this year 
there will be men and women of the finest 
caliber and ability. They should be quick- 
ly located in places of responsibility and 
service. If you can do anything to secure 
for them some particular service please 
do not fail to do so. At no time is a lift 
and a cheery word worth more than when 
one stands at the very threshold of his 
career, Put yourself into the life of youth 
up to this point. There has been little 
responsibility and much dependability; 
there has been much of direction on the 
part of others, but little of leadership on 
their part; there has been much spending, 
but little earning. In short others, par- 
ents, teachers, institutions, have had the 
major care in developing the youth of the 


land. Now all at once comes the crucial 
moment. Take care of yourself; chart 
out a road for yourself. Carve and cut 


a path through the forest; be your own 
pioneer. Stop looking to others, and look 
to yourself, to your best self, to your eul- 
tured self, to your spiritual self. The 
greatest challenge our graduates make is 
that to their inner selves, summing up 
within them all their courage and heroism 
for moral and professional action. There 
will be no one around them to help them 
“Snap into it.” That they will be obliged 
to do for themselves. 

However, there is much we can do in 


speaking a word, in suggesting an area of * 


activity, in recommending their services, 
in advertising their winsomeness and at- 
tractveness, in ealling attention to their 
abilties and possibilities, and above all in 
recommending them most heartily to the 
world about us for the purpose of doing 
a hard piece of work in a beautiful and 
efficient way. It should not take so many 
years before our students with academic 
training find the road to success. 
However, there are five times as many 
undergraduates as there are graduates, 
and these will need to find work during 
the summer. One could easily make posi- 
tions for some of these in the Church, in 
the community, in a business, playgrounds 
and social welfare work, in journalism, 
radio announcing, salesmanship, in con- 
struction work, in music, in landscape 
work, and in a thousand ways. It will be 


one of the finest investments we have 
made if we give a little time in thinking 
out what we might do to help out these 
young people. Unemployment may mean 
shortened study course or a_ shortened 
career, 

Just move over and make room for one 
more is what our ‘people should say dur- 
ing the next three months as they see be- 
fore them the group of undergraduates 
anxious for a chance to work. 

Keep them in mind and on your heart, 
and you may help the world secure one 
of its greatest leaders. Give to these young 
people the greatest help. they will ever 
have offered to them in their life. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gerhard, Superintendent 


Sixteen of our family have passed the 
8th grade examinations and will be ad- 
mitted to Womelsdorf High School next 
year, five girls and eleven boys. Two of 
these children are children of employees. 

Mr. Ira S. Reed and his architect sur- 
veyed the grounds and staked off the loca- 
tion for the Baby Cottage. The contract 
for excavation has been let and building 
operations will start any day. 

The plans are being completed for the 
Service Building which will measure 34% 
x 62 feet. This building will contain bake 
house, carpenter shop, shoemaker shop, 
slaughter house, meat cutting room, meat 
curing room, meat storage room, apple 
storage room, garages, and necessary coal 
bins. The excavation for this building is 
supposed to start as soon as the Baby 
Cottage is excavated. 

The wrecking of the hotel is progressing 
rapidly now that school is over and the 
boys can assist in handling materials. 

Mr. Eugene Z. Weidner, leader of the 
Ringgold Band, Reading, had Charles 
Zimmerman arrange a piano part for the 
Bethany Home Song, “I Love My Moun- 
tain Home.” The song has now been print- 
ed and copies can be had for 5 eents at 
the Home Office or at the Bethany Booth 
on Anniversary Day which will be held on 
Thursday, August 27, 1931. 


TWO WEEKS’ TRAINING FOR PEACE 
WORKERS 


He who works for peace in these days 
needs, more and more, to have “expert” 
knowledge of the job. He or she needs 
to know something of the political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual problems involved in 
international relationships; and, nearly as 
important, the technique of creating an 
attitude of international friendliness. The 
Haverford Institute of International Rela- 
tions arranged jointly by the American 
Friends’ Service Committee and Haverford 
College, will give training on exactly these 
points. This year there will be two Insti- 
tutes. The first from June 8 to 20 will 
be very much like last year’s for minis- 
ters, theological seminary students, peace 
caravaners, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. secre- 
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taries and field and local peace workers of 
various organizations. Among the faculty 
and lecturers at this Institute will be 
Barker T. Moon, of Columbia; Floyd H. 
Allport, of the University of Syracuse; 
Henry J. Cadbury, James G. McDonald, 
Norman Thomas, Frederick J. Libby, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Herbert F. 
Fraser, Rufus M. Jones, Leyton Richards 
(pastor of Carrs Lane Church, Birmingham, 
England), and others. These experts in 
the field of international relations will ap- 
proach the problem from their respective 
points of view—political, economic, psy- 
chological, spiritual, etc. In addition, 
Florence Boeckel, Educational Seeretary 
for the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, and others will lead courses 
on what individuals and local groups can 
do for the cause of peace. In order to meet 
the demand for training speakers on dis- 
armament, William I. Hull will give a spe- 
cial course on this subject. This special 
course plus the general background ought 
to make one thoroughly informed, and well 
able to speak on this important issue. Is 
there some one in’ your community whom 
you should send to get this training? 


For Teachers, Too 


In addition to the Institute already men- 
tioned, there will be an Institute of Inter- 
national Relations for teachers at Haver- 
ford College, from June 22 to July 3. Here 
again the same basic courses on the polit- 
ical, economic, psychological, and spiritual 
problems will be given. The presence of 
William H. Kilpatrick, of Columbia; Sid- 


ney B. Fay, of Harvard; Harold Rugg, of: 


Columbia; Rachel Davis DuBois, Augustus 
O. Thomas and others indicates the high 
calibre of instruction which will be given. 
Special courses are being arranged in order 
to help teachers create better international 
attitudes through the classroom, the assem- 
bly periods and the extra curricular activi- 
ties. $35 will pay the room, board and 
tuition for one person at either Institute. 
This is not a conference but a training 
school. Only those interested 1n gaining 
more information that they may use it to 
forward the cause of world understanding 
ought to apply. 

Here is a great opportunity for eommu- 
nities to develop their own peace Jeader- 
ship by sending representatives to one or 
both of these Institutes. If a young Friend 
of ability could attend, it would enable 
him to assume a leading role for the cause 
of peace in his community. If two or 
three teachers or two or three ministers 
or other leaders could attend, it would do 
much to build up the necessary informa- 
tion in your community. Those from a 
distance could save money by traveling 
together in automobiles. There will be 
people coming as far as from Kansas, North 
Carolina and New England. Germany, 
Canada and Mexico, India and China will 
be represented. Ought not your commu- 
nity to be represented? Would it not be 
a good investment for your peace commit- 
tee to see to it that someone attends? 
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HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE DESTINY OF CHILDREN 


Text, Luke-1:66, “What then shall this 
child be?” 

Children’s Day was observed long before 
Mother’s Day was thought of. The Chureh 
had Orphans’ Homes long before she estab- 
lished Old Folks’ Homes. Jesus has done 


more for womanhood and ehildhood than 
any one else who ever lived in the world 
from the beginning until now. His treat- 
ment of children, and what He said about 
them, has inspired men and women to take 
a deeper interest in them, to do more for 
their welfare, and to be more deeply con- 
cerned about their destiny. 


When a little baby comes into the world, 
so beautiful and innocent from the hands 
of God, no one knows what its life will 
have in store. In that little bundle of 
sweetness are wrapped up great possibil- 
ities for time and for eternity. 
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Our text is taken from St. Luke’s story 
of the birth of John the Baptist. After 
the four verses of introduction, St. Luke 
devotes the opening chapter of his Gospel 
to the story of the promise of a child to 
be given to Zacharias and Elisabeth in 
their old age, and of his birth and the 
circumstances which attended it. 


The angel who had spoken to Zacharias, 
and told him that his prayers should be 
answered, said about John; “And thou 
shalt have joy and gladness; and many 
shall rejoice at his birth. For he shall he 


great in the sight of the Lord, and he shall 


. 


is 
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drink no wine nor strong drink; and he 
shall be filled with the Holy Spirit. And 
many of the children of Israel shall he 
turn unto the Lord their God, And he 
shall go before his face in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the disobedi- 
ent to walk in the wisdom of the just; to 
make ready for the Lord a people pre- 
pared for him.” 

When John the Baptist was born, Elisa- 
beth’s neighbors and kinsfolk came to con- 
gratulate her and rejoiced with her. When 
the time came to name the baby, which 
was done at the circumcision on the eighth 
day after his birth, the friends would 
have called him Zacharias, after the name 
of his father, but the mother said. “He 
shall be called John.” 

Zacharias had not been able to speak 
ever since the angel had told him that 
the child should be born to them because 
he had asked for a sign to show that this 
promise would be fulfilled. Then the angel 
had said to him, “I am Gabriel, that stand 
in the presence of God; and I was sent to 
speak unto thee, and to bring thee these 
good tidings. And behold, thou shalt be 
silent and not able to speak, until the day 
that these things shall come to pass, be- 
cause thou believedst not my words, which 
shall be fulfilled in their season.” 

The friends were surprised when Elisa- 
beth said his name should be John. And 
they said unto her, “There is none of thy 
kindred that is called by this name.” And 
they made signs to his father, what he 
would have him called. And he asked for 
a writing tablet, and wrote, saying, “His 
name is John.” And they marveled all. 
And Zacharias’ mouth was opened, and liis 
tongue loosed, and he spake, blessing God. 

And fear came upon all that dwelt round 
about them: and all these sayings were 
noised abroad throughout all the hill coun- 
try of Judaea. And all that heard them 
laid them up in their heart, saying, “What 
then shall this child be?” For the hand of 
the Lord was with him. 

I think the program which the angel had 
laid out for John the Baptist was large 
enough, and he had to prepare himself for 
it. St. Luke closes the chapter by saying, 
“And the child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, and was in the deserts till the day 
of his showing unto Israel.” 

But nothing was said by the angel about 
the destiny of John the Baptist,—that he 
should be beheaded,—as Simeon had said 
about Jesus when He was presented in the 
temple: “Behold, this child is set for the 
falling and the rising of many in Israel; 
and for a sign which is spoken against”; 
and, turning to Mary, he continued: “Yea 
and a sword shall pierce through thine own 
soul; that thoughts out of many hearts 
may be revealed.” 

Children do not know how much anxiety 
parents go through as they think of their 
children’s destiny. It is doubtless a good 
thing that we do not know what the future 
has in store for us and our children. We 
should look on the bright side, and always 
hope for the best. 

James A. Garfield, one of our beloved 
martyred presidents, used to say, “When- 
ever I meet a boy on the street I feel like 
lifting my hat to him, for no one knows 
what possibilities are buttoned up in that 
little coat.” In our country it is possible 
for the poorest child to rise to the highest 
position of influence and fame, as is shown 
in the life of Garfield himself, who was 
once a barefooted boy, driving the mules 
on the toepath, as they pulled the canal 
boat laden with merchandise on its way 
to the market. 

While a child’s destiny depends to a 
great extent on its heredity and environ- 
ment—that.is, on the kind of parents and 
grandparents it comes from, and on its 
surroundings — much also depends on its 
own effort and disposition. 

- Mrs. Alexander wrote a _ peem, two 
stanzas of which read as follows: 


“Little efforts work great actions; 
Lessons in our childhood taught 
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Mould the spirit of that temper 
Wherein mighty deeds are wrought. 


“Cherish, then, the gifts of childhood, 
Use them gently, guard them well; 
For their future growth and greatness 
Who can measure, who can tell?” 


I wish I could foresee the life story of 
the little boy who was learning to skate, 
but I have no fear for his future. A 
woman, who was watching the skaters, saw 
that the little fellow had a hard time of 
it and was getting a good many falls and 
bumps. She took pity on him and said to 
him, “Sonny, you are getting all bumped 
up. I wouldn’t stay on the ice and keep 
falling down so; I’d just come off and 
watch the others.” The child looked from 
the woman to the shining steel on his feet 
and answered, half indignantly, “I didn’t 
get some new skates to give up with; I 
got them to learn how with.” Hard tasks 
are never sent for us “to give up with”; 
they are always intended to awaken 
strength, skill and courage in learning how 
to master them. 


DAWN 


There’s a spot where live my parents 
and I, since when a child; 

A sort of table-land it is, placed far 
out in the wild; 

Behind it lies the Round Top, a 
Mount of small renown; 

To East, South East, rise other 
woods, and where the sun goes 
down. 


From behind this dark horizon that 
rims our pleasant cup 

The dawn breaks pink and golden, 
before the sun comes up. 

The highest dark clouds fade away 
that roof the arching blue, 
And the webs that spiders spin at 
night shine bright with beads 

of dew..- 


The dawn in all its splendor and 
the hum of early morn, 

The twittering birds and pushing 
buds should lighten hearts for- 
lorn. 

When happily I sing and chant, the 
old folks muse at this— 

I tell them they shall wake and see 
the glorious things they miss! 


They do not know of lonely morn 
as the round sun rises red, 
They bother not about it; they’d 
rather stay in bed. 

If day has true beginning, no face 
is sad or wan; 

So wake, my friends, awaken to ap- 
preciate the dawn. 


—Aletha Jane Reider. 


I believe it will be helpful to you in 
determining your destiny if you will bear 
in mind what Dr. W. R. Harper, once 
president of the University of Chicago, 
wrote in the later days of his useful life: 

“Tf I were a boy again, I would read 
every book that I could reach. I would 
strive to find out from good books how 
good men lived. 

“Tf I were a boy again, I would cultivate 
new patience with the faults of others, 
and study my own with greater care. I 
would strive for humility. 

“Tf I were a boy again, I would more 
and more cultivate the company of those 
older, whose graces of person and mind 
would help me on in my own work. I 
would always seek good company. 

“Tf IT were a boy again, I would study 
the Bible even more than I did. I would 
make it a mental companion. The Bible 
is a necessity for every boy (and girl). 

“Tf I were a boy again, I would study 
the life and character of our Saviour per- 
sistently, that-I might become more and 
more like unto Him.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rooms for Transients near Capitol 


and Congressional Library. Rates 
reasonable. 220 Indiana Ave., N. W. 


Telephone, Metropolitan No. 1663 


“Listening to a sermon on the wireless 
has not the same effect as attending a 
service,” says a clergyman. Still, a broad 
cast sermon does bring the preacher’s mess- 
age home to one.—The Humorist, London. 


THE VALUE OF PRAYER 


As Christians, we believe in the divine 
power of prayer as an aid to our weak 
efforts. Even though the poet has said 
that prayer is the “simplest form of 
speech”; “the soul’s sincere desire”; or, 
“the discovery of the will of God,” yet we 
find ourselves thinking of the mystery of 
prayer. But after all, is there greater mys- 
tery in prayer than in the radio? 

When we think about the radio, we still 
wonder about it, yet we have passed the 
point of doubting it. Is it really any 
greater marvel that in some way, not vast- 
ly different, no more super-natural, God 
does hear prayer? Prayer may not change 
God’s attitude toward us, but it surely does 
change our mental and spiritual condition. 

Some guests were sitting in the lobby 
of an ocean beach hotel. Word had just 
been received over the radio that an ocean 
liner with many persons on board was, 
after a terrific storm, ploughing its way 
to the shore. A hush of anxiety for their 
safety made itself felt among the hotel 
guests. After a long silence a woman was 
heard as though she were thinking aloud, 
“T have been praying for their safety.” <A 
man sitting near ther said: “I’ll risk life 
preservers and life boats any time in such 
an emergency against all the praying we 
can do in the next four hours.” “Perhaps 
a combination of prayer and physical ef- 
fort may not be irrational,’ the woman 
softly replied. This woman reported after- 
wards that while the vessel was dashed to 
pieces every person was brought safely to 
the shore by coast guardsmen in the life 
boats. 


Dr. Emerson Fosdick has said that pray- 
er never takes the place of intelligence 
and work, but we need the combination 
of all three. Perhaps some day we may 
find prayer as natural, definite and under- 
standable as the radio. If radio’s slim fin- 
gers can pluck a melody from night and 
toss it over a continent to sea, if petaled 
white notes of a violin are blown across a 
mountain or a city’s din, if songs like crim- 
son roses are called from thin blue air, why 
should mortals wonder whether God hears 
prayer. Let us think of prayer as the con- 
nection of one’s life to spiritual energy in 
the world. 

On an island along the coast of Maine 
is a fisherman’s post. The children played, 
swam, and fished in the ocean. A teacher 
who started a Sunday School class thought 
it easier to get acquainted by asking them 
simple questions. “All of you who have 
seen the ocean please raise your hands,” she 
said. To her surprise not a hand went up. 
Though surrounded by the ocean they did 
not seem aware of it. Likewise, we are 
surrounded by God, yet many know it not. 
God is not a mere force. He is much more 
than a cosmic power in the universe, or a 
mere influence. Let us realize that God is 
our Father to whom we can go with our 
joys as well as our sorrows; and being one 
Who is within us and around us, and not 
only as something above us, in the sky 
perhaps. When we can realize how hard 
God is striving to help us, to get into our 
hearts, and we do not bid Him welcome, 
then we must realize how much spiritual 
energy all around us is not being utilized. 

For many years electricity was not be- 
ing utilized, since we did not have the 
proper means or instruments of revelation. 
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Every time a child stroked a kitten in a 
dark room it sparkled, yet there was not 
enough sparkle to light a house. It took a 
Benjamin Franklin in about 1750 to demon- 
strate the identity of electricity and light- 
ning, and to propound the idea of the light- 
ning rod. At Niagara Falls there is suffi- 
cient electric power to light the world, 
but only a small part is used. Likewise 
there are infinite spiritual forces at our 
command, but we make use of only a small 
portion of them. ; 

Within a certain celebrated cave in 
England there are most beautiful stalac- 
tites to be found anywhere. We are told 
enough electric energy is stored there to 
light all of England. The skeleton of a 
cave man who lived in that beautiful cave 
about 35,000 years ago, was found near 
the opening. It is presumed he lost his 
way in the dark. He, poor wretch, did not 
know of the electrical energy all around 
him. 

Let us be more alert to the possibilities 
around about us. Let us make of this spir- 
itual energy as God means for us to do, 
and not let it go to waste. Moses, the 
prophets, St. Paul, Gandhi of India, 
Kagawa of Japan, and above all Jesus 
Christ, are our great proofs of the presence 
of this spiritual power. If we all would 
avail ourselves of more spiritual energy, 
think what a finer, better and different 
type of society we would have. 

(Excerpts from address on Feb. 22, at a 
Union Day of Prayer Service, Lutheran 
Chureh at Manchester, by Mrs. John L. 
Barnhart, of Baltimore.) 


THE ONLY ONE HAPPY 


“ve been discharged,” said the gun. 
“And I’m going to strike,” said the clock. 
“Tm working too much,” complained the 
cake of yeast. “I’m worried with a thread 
in my eye,” said the needle. “Yes, and 
V’m tired,’ said the wheel of the bicycle. 

In fact, the only thing that seemed to 
be enjoying life was the garden hose lay- 
ing on the lawn. 


The Family Altar 


By Prof. H. H. Wernecke, D. D. 


HELP FOR WEEK OF JUNE 8-14 


Practical Thought: It is Christ Jesus 
that died, yea rather, that was raised from 
the dead, who is at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us. Rom. 
8:34, 

Memory Hymn: “I am Thine, O Lord.” 
Reformed Church Hymnal No. 648. 


Prayer for Children: 
Lord, help me every day 

To love Thee more and more, 
And try to do Thy will 

Much better than before. 


Monday—The Resurrection 
Luke 24:36-48 

In these few words, Luke, the eareful 
historian and intelligent physician, in- 
forms us concerning the fact and the sig- 
nificance of the resurrection. There ap- 
pears to the twelve disciples, not a ghost, 
but a person with a body that was scarred 
by eruel nails, a person who ate before 
them a piece of broiled fish. This resur- 
rected Christ did not appear merely as a 
“sion” but “opened the minds” of the disci- 
ples to the fuller meaning of Moses, the 
prophets and the psalms. These testify of 
Christ, of His sufferings, death and resur- 
reetion. And in virtue of this salvation, 
repentance and forgiveness can and 
should be preached. “Because He lives, 
we too shall live.” 

Prayer: 
All hail! triumphant Lord! 

Who sav’st us with Thy blood! 
Wide be Thy name adored, 

Thou rising, reigning God! 
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You Will Want to Send That 


Young Lady or Young Man 
Who Will Graduate Next Month a Beautiful Card 


Congratulations On Your Graduation 


Make your selection from the six cards listed below at the very special 


price of 


5 cents each 
We are sure that you, as well as the recipient, will be pleased with the 


Card you send. 


SOL. 
scene in pink, green and gilt. 


Tan colored card with pink edges, gilt trimmed. 


A School-house 


Bearing the inscription: 


Congratulations on your Graduation. 


No. 2. 


Green colored card with white edge. 
learning, in white, yellow, pink and black. 


Scene of an institution of 
Bearing the inscription: 


Congratulations on your Graduation. 
May the years stretching before you 
Bring naught but success— 
Not in a small measure— 
But far beyond your highest expectations. 


No. 3. 
through window-arch. 


which rests a diploma tied with pink ribbon. 


Tan colored card with pink edges. 
In the foreground, several colored volumes on 


Tower of college building seen 


The inscription: 


Congratulations on your Graduation and every good wish for 
your future success. 


No. 4. 


colored volumes and the lamp of knowledge in gilt. 


White card with gilt edges, embellished with floral design, several 


Inscription: 


Greetings to the Graduate 
My hearty wishes warm and true, 
On this your Graduation Day, 
May happiness and great success 
Mark every turn in Life’s highway. 
This number has a green and gilt lined enveloped. 


No. 5. 


Blue folder, with design on front page. 


Black medallion on the 


face of which are hung sprays of wisteria, flanked by pink and white 


volumes, disploma and lamp of knowledge. 


Inscription: 


Go forth to meet the world with a determined heart, 
And purpose strong to act your part, 
Knowing whatever chance or circumstances may do, 
To work, to hope, to win, lie all with you. 

Envelope lined with black, wisteria and gilt. 


No. 6: 
on front page in colors. 


Tan colored folder tied with peach colored ribbon. 
Inscription: 


Beautiful design 


As you stand at the parting of the ways, 
And to great success aspire, 

May you follow the call of your golden dreams 
To the land of your heart’s desire. 


NO a 


mark, in white, green, cerise and gilt. 
owl wearing a mortar-board, standing before an open volume. 


inscription: 


If you do not wish to send a Card, here is a most attractive Book- 


The design carries a wise old 
The 


May you win an honored place, 


And keep it, too, 


In life’s long race. 


While I my friendly part will do to 
Always keep your place for you. 


This Bookmark is supplied without an envelope. 


Price, 5 cents. 


Envelopes supplied with all Cards. 
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With Thee we rise, with Thee we reign 
And empires gain, behold the skies. 
Amen. 


Tuesday—The Ascension 
Luke 24:49-53 

Jesus ascended into heaven forty days 
after His resurrection. He withdrew from 
the sphere of the seen and physical to the 
sphere of the unseen and spiritual, and 
sitteth “on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high.” In the New Testament these 
words are used to indicate that Jesus 
Christ has all authority in heaven and on 
earth. That power which we see mani- 
fested in the miracles of the gospels when 
He commands the winds and the waves, 
drives out the evil spirits and raises the 
dead is but an indication of the universal 
power the Lord of heaven and earth pos- 
sesses. 

Prayer: We thank Thee O Christ, that 
Thou hast departed from this earth for a 
time, through Thy Spirit Thou art ever 


present to comfort, to strengthen and to 
inspire. Amen. 


Wednesday—The Resurrection Foretold 
Matt. 12:38-45 = 


When an evil and adulterous generation 
that had hardened itself against the con- 
vietion of Christ’s miracles demanded a 
sign, Christ might well have said, “You 
shall never see another miracle.” But His 
goodness and long-suffering prompts Him 
to speak of the supreme sign, the resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead by His own 
power, here ealled the sign of the prophet 
Jonah. This was intended to be the great 
proof of Christ’s being the Messiah, the 
Son of God with power. Others have re- 
turned from the grave but no other person 
predicted his own resurrection and fulfilled” 
his prediction. riety: 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O Father, for ~ 
the numerous evidences of Thy love Thou 
has given us. So clearly hast Thou spok- — 
en at sundry times and in divers manners— — 
through patriarchs and prophets that he 
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who runs may read. But above all do we 
rejoice in the marvellous fulfillment of the 
prophecies of Thy Son so that we may 
look forward with absolute confidence to 
the consummation of the kingdom he es- 
tablished. Amen. 


Thursday—The Empty Tomb 
Matt. 28:1-10 


“He is not here; for he is risen, even 
as he said.” In these words we have both 
the negative, the empty tomb, and the 
positive, the risen Lord. Even during the 
days when these events occurred, absurd 
explanations were attempted by reporting 
that the disciples of Jesus came by night 
and stole his body while they themselves 
slept. If the soldiers were asleep, how 
did they know who came or what was done 
in the night? But, is this statement more 
ridiculous than any modern explanation of 
the empty tomb which denies the resurrec- 
tion of Christ? It was the empty tomb 
and the appearance of the risen Christ to 
the disciples that changed their sorrow in- 
to joy, their despair into conviction,—hbe- 
came the foundation of our Christian faith. 


Prayer: 
God hath sent His angels to the earth 
again, 
Bringing joyful tidings to the sons of 


men; 

They who first, at Christmas, thronged the 
heav’nly way, 

Now beside the tomb-door, sit on Easter 
Day 

Angels sing His triumph, as you sang His 
birth, 

“Christ, the Lord is risen, Peace, good-will 
on earth.” Amen. 


Friday—The Ascension Scene 
Acts 1:6-11 


Ever since his resurrection Jesus had 
been meeting frequently with his disciples, 
eating and drinking with them, teaching 
them and “speaking the things concerning 
the kingdom of God.” But after forty 
days, he withdrew from them, “a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight.” Hence- 
forth he is an unseen Presence, he speaks 
to them and to us by his Spirit. The dis- 
tress and wonder at his departure was 
soon dispelled when “two men in white 
proclaimed his personal visible return at 
which time the triumph of his cause will 
be made complete. In his other writing, 
the author of Acts tells us that the dis- 
ciples were comforted and returned to Je- 
rusalem with great joy. As we look for- 
ward to his return, do we “stand looking 
into heaven,” or are we his witnesses in 
Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria and 
anto the uttermost part of the earth? 

Prayer: We rejoice to know, O Christ, 
that unto Thee is given all power in heav- 
en and on earth and that Thou as the All- 
powerful One hast promised to be with 
us always even unto the end of the world. 
Let Thy Spirit so teach us that our lives 
may be lived as in Thy presence. Amen. 


Saturday—Paul’s Testimony 
Acts 13:29-37 


When Paul preached this missionary ser- 
mon and showed his hearers how the New 
Testament agreed with the Old, he pointed 
out that God had promised to David that 
he would raise up the Messiah of his seed 
but that this Holy One should not see cor- 
ruption. This promise could not have its 
fulfillment in David, but looked forward 
to Christ. So he passes from David to 
David’s Son and refers to the proof of his 
having risen—he was seen many days by 
those who were his constant attendants. 
With Paul joining the others who testify 
concerning Christ’s resurrection, we have 
an array of testimony that makes this 
event one of the best established facts 
of history. When people refuse to accept 
it, are they not verifying Jesus’s words, 
If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
they will not believe though one should 
rise from the dead? 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O Father, for 
the clear unmistakable testimony Thou 
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hast provided so that our faith may rest 
on an unshakable foundation. Grant that 
our faith may be as steady and unmovable 
as the foundation upon which it rests. 
Amen. 


Sunday—The Supreme Victory 
I Cor. 15:50-58 

Our catechism mentions as one of the 
three benefits we receive from Christ’s 
resurrection, that it is a sure pledge of 
our blessed resurrection. When “this cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption,” then 
the supreme victory over death shall be 
manifested. Then the full fruits of Christ’s 
death and resurrection will be ours. Then 
this triumph over death will issue in 
thanksgiving to God. There will be praise 
for the victory for it is great and glori- 
ous in itself but no less praise will there 
be for the means whereby it is obtained— 

the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Prayer: Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according 
to his abundant merey hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead! Bless- 
ed art Thou, O Christ, for the victory 
Thou hast wrought over sin and the grave 
so that we may look forward to living 
eternally with Thee. Amen. 


Patient: “Is the doctor in?” 


Attendant: “No; he stepped out for 
lunch.” 
Patient: “Will he be in after lunch?” 


Attendant: “Why no, that’s what he 
went out after.”—Boston Transcript. 


CAMP MENSCH MILL 


HOBBY HOUR AT CAMP MENSCH 
MILL 


One of the most enjoyable periods found 
on the daily schedule of Camp Mensch Mill 
is the Hobby Hour. As the name indicates, 
this hour of the afternoon is given over to 
work on hobbies in which various mem- 
bers of the camp are interested. It not 
only affords the campers a source of pres- 
ent pleasure but offers them fundamentals 
in their hobby so that they may obtain a 
basis to continue their interest in coming 
years and, indeed, throughout their whole 
life. Truly, a good hobby is one of the 
greatest possessions a person may have, 
for it offers relief and change from the 
everyday monotonies of life. 

Last summer we had seven groups — 
dealing with Swimming, Nature Study, 
Art, Musie, Story Telling, the Camp News- 
paper, and a Study of Moving Pictures. 

The largest of these was Swimming. This 
hobby was subdivided into three groups; 
first, those who could not yet swim; sec- 
ond, those who could swim but were not 
yet greatly practiced; and third, those who 
were working to become qualified Red 
Cross Life Savers. As a result many camp- 
ers won their Red Cross, Beginner’s, 
Swimmer’s, and Life Saving Badges. Upon 
the dedication of the Swimming Dam this 
group. with the Dramatic Class, staged an 
impressive water pageant. 

The Nature Study group found abundant 
material in the surrounding country and 


Nature Study Hobby Group 
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compiled a large list of trees, flowers, and 
birds which they observed. These camp- 
ers also helped to plan the camp hikes and 
cared for the fires which were used to cook 
steaks, bacon, and “Hot Dogs.” 

Because of the attractive situation of 
the camp and the simple beauty of the 
buildings the campers interested in Art 
had excellent opportunity to do interesting 
sketching. They also received instruction 
in lettering and designing. Many of the 
drawings done by these young people were 
used in the camp newspaper, “The Hill 
Top Log,” and signs and bulletin boards 
constructed by them will do service at 
Mensch Mill for many years to come. 

The Hill Top Log” was a daily paper 
published by members of the camp. This 
enterprise, I feel, did as much, if not more 
than any other one thing to create a spirit 
of unity among the campers. Here those 
who wished were given opportunity to put 
their ability with the pen to constructive 
work. The staff consisted of stenographers 
and a full Set of editors and reporters. 

The Music Hobby was both entertaining 
and instructive. The history of music was 
studied with particular reference to that 
used by the Church. This group also pre- 
sented several delightful programs of 
classical and popular numbers. 

Story Telling was of special interest to 
those campers who were teaching classes 
of children in their Sunday School at home. 
However, others were also attracted, for 
it is not easy to tell stories well and some 
realized the necessity of being able to ex- 
press the thoughts of others as well as 
their own. 

Realizing that we need to stu 
problems which confront our Dyes Ar 
the whole world, a discussion group was 
formed to study the Motion Picture situ- 
ation, probably one of the greatest moral 
problems confronting us today. In this 
way the fundamental faults and virtues of 
Motion Pictures were discovered. Thus 
suggestions for improvement could be made 
on a firm basis. 

In Art, Music, Nature Study, Swimming 
Story Telling, “The Hill Top Log,” and 
the Discussion Group, the campers learn 
to see the beauty about them, to enjoy 
proper exercise, and to understand their 
fellowmen. The Hobby Hour is only one 
of the many ways by which the camp 
teaches our young people to live full, well- 
rounded lives. : : 

William F. Hartman, 


Franklin and Marshall Academy, 
Lancaster, Pa., 


Camp Health Counselor in 1930. 


THE GARDENER 


Now is the time of the gardener. Flower 
beds must be dug, raked, edged. Soils must 
be made fertile, and seeds must be plant- 
ed. For those who care for flowers, green 
lawns and shrubs, now is the time for work. 

A good friend has dug, raked and edged 
our property. Grass seed has been sown. 
It looks as though we care for orderliness 
and beauty. A good friend has done hard 
work for us. 

We care for the flowers, the grasses and 
the shrubs of the Kingdom of God. We 
want love and joy and prosperity and 
peace for ourselves and for our neighbors. 
We do care for these things. 

There is work for us to do: to dig, to 
rake, to plant and to edge. No good friend 
can do our hard work for us here. But, 
with the Master of Men and with joyous 
labor, you and I can love our Church into 
a real and vital beauty for this ecommu- 
nity. Love is the way and with our Mas- 
ter, we can make flowers to grow in God’s 
Kingdom.—Clement W. DeChant, in the 
“Church School Junior,” Oak Lane, Phila. 


BEWARE OF DRAFTS 


“Heard you were sick, Jim.” 
“Yea; I had the chimney disease.” 
“Chimney disease? What is that?” 
“Plu.” 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


BRAINSTORMS 
By Esther Hull Doolittle 


The child who is the victim of temper 
fits is often more to be pitied than cen- 
sured. The mental and nervous condition 
which must exist to produce a brainstorm 
is surely as injurious to the child as the 
behavior itself is wearing on the mother. 
A child in a genuine tantrum is really “not 
at home.” He is temporarily “out of his 
head,” so to speak. 

What little point of view he may have 
is distorted and warped and not at all his 
normal attitude. How useless then, to try 
to reason with him. How foolish and even 
risky to use corporeal punishment since vio- 
lence, bringing its natural reaction, is 
likely to excite him still further. Some 
children, however, “put on” tantrums 
merely to get attention. Before attempt- 
ing a cure be sure that you do your ut- 
most to understand the cause. 

Almost always the first thing to do is to 
take the child off by himself. The half- 
felt presence of curious or amused wit- 
nesses is likely to add fuel to the angry 
conflagration or undesirable satisfaction. 
The next thing is to divert the attention 
by surprise—shock of some kind (not pain- 
ful or injurious)—and use the ensuing mo- 
mentary lull as a wedge to gain access to 
the normal self. This refers, of course, to 
young children and is a suggestion as to 
breaking the bad brainstorm habit. Brain- 
storms undoubtedly do become a _ habit 
after awhile, though the victim may be 
thrown into them involuntarily at first, 
due to hereditary conditions. Tantrums 
soon become the usual thing, often indulg- 
ed purposely to obtain a desired result. 

Possibly the child needs punishment but 
it is seldom wise to make mention of this 
at the time of the brainstorm, if it is a 
genuine one, and the child is nervous, sen- 
sitive and not too well nourished, as is 
often the case. Let the punishment come 
later, if necessary, in the form of a de- 
privation of some kind—not, however, sup- 
per—perhaps some coveted possession or 
privilege. 

The immediate need is diversion. One 
which is often successful is cold water, 
soothingly applied to wrists, temples and 
face. Another is cologne used the same 
way. Speak in a quiet reassuring tone but 
do not pity the child. Be unconcerned and 
casual in your remarks. 

After the storm has subsided and the 
sun is out, then is the time to talk about 
the problem, to implant constructive and 
helpful ideas, such as counting to ten when 
angry, saying a verse of some amusing 
formula, or presenting any scheme to help 
tide the child over the dangerous nerve 
reaction and thus start a beneficial rather 
than a destructive habit. Any angry child 
is a sick child and must be so treated. He 
needs kind, firm and wise handling, if he 
is ever to recover from attacks of brain- 
storm and become a well balanced adult. 


“For nearly thirty years I have been 
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engaged in teaching. My experience covers 
the old district school, the grammar school, 
the high school and the college. Today I 
believe in the work of the Kindergarten 
as of prime importance because correct 
habits of study and play are formed and 
the foundation for rapid progress is laid.” 
—A. H. Norton, President, Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 

If there is no kindergarten in your com- 
munity, work for one NOW. Write for 
advice and information to the National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York. 


One of our dignified pastors, it is told, 
discovered a young man in the rear pew 
kissing a girl during the service. “When 
you get through,” announced the minister, 
“T will begin.” 

Peto the Penman ought to write a Par- 
able about this! 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


If you’d been peeping out the windows 
of Emmanuel and Zion’s cottages at our 
Hoffman Orphanage the first night in May, 
you would have seen a mys-ter-i-ous sight, 
for tall girls, short girls, thin girls, girls 
not so thin; folks too with a bit of gray 
in their hair, and now and then a man, 
were hustling as fast as they could to the 
school-house. And they carried e-nor-mous 
cartons! The “cartons” girls were mem- 
bers of eight Missionary Guilds of Gettys- 
burg Classis, and two of Zion’s Classis; 
those with a bit of gray in their hair were 
officers of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of Gettysburg Classis; and the “chauf- 
feurs” were fathers and brothers, and a 
sweetheart or two. Promptly at seven 
thirty the “sharing” began, and what a 
happy time it was! Our Edna Martin’s 
rainbow-dream letter was read; Zion’s 
Classis girls told about their gifts of 
sheets and pillow cases with rainbow 
borders; Mrs. Paul D. Yoder and Mrs. E. 
F. Troop told the story of the eight 
blankets; and Mrs. Milton Wagner, of the 
Orphanage and a member of our Miss 
Edna’s home-town Church, added her gift 
—a beauteous quilt of blue and white she 
had made; and Mrs. Nettie Baker Spang- 
ler, secretary of the Girls’ Guilds of Get- 
tysburg Classis, told how the Hanover 
Glove Company would pack all the gifts 
in strong cartons lined with water-proof 
paper; and members of the Orphanage 
Guild wrapped Mrs. Wagner’s gift, a blue 
blanket, and blue-bordered sheets and pil- 
low cases, in white paper and tied them 
with the Guild colors, blue and gold, while 
others composed a letter of greeting. And 
we wished that there were enough minutes 
left in which to wrap each and every one 
of the gift blankets and sheets and things. 
Nor was that all, for when the wrapping 
was all done and the letter too, we asked 
God’s blessing on our Kindergartner and 
her kindergarten children, and on our gifts 
to her and them, and offered the Lord’s 
Prayer and sang “Follow the Gleam.” 

P. S.—And this is the letter the girls 
wrote: 

“Our dearest Kindergartner Edna: 
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If you could only be here to see the 
fun! At the time of writing this letter the 
girls of Hoffman Orphanage are wrapping 
the packages. There are 149 here, includ- 
ing 10 Guilds and all the people of Hoff- 
man. We hope the blankets and sheets 
keep you aS warm as our hearts are now. 
The quilt was made and presented by Mrs. 
Milton Wagner, a member of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of Grace Reformed 
Church, Hanover.” 

P. S. again—And wasn’t it “comrade-y” 
that one of the packers at the Hanover 
Glove Company was Jacob Russell Schu- 
man, of our Church at Codorus? 


SHORT COMMONS 


Old Lady (at the zoo): “Is that a man- 
eating lion?” 

Fed-up Keeper: “Yes, lady, but we’re 
short of men this week, so all he gets is 
beef.”’—Tit-Bits. 


It is stated on reliable authority that a 
minister and elder, unknown to each other,. 
but members of the same august Classis, 
recently were placed together in a state- 
room on board ship. The elder went to the 
purser to ask for a transfer, saying: “I 
don’t like the looks of the man put in with 
me, and couldn’t think of leaving my valu- 
ables in the cabin.” When the purser told 
him that the man placed with him was a 
clergyman from his own community, the 
elder was quite satisfied and pleaded earn- 
estly that nothing be said about his re- 
aquest for a transfer. “Oh, don’t worry 
about that,” replied the purser; “the preach- 
er came here first and asked me to put him 
elsewhere, as he didn’t like your looks 
either.” The queer thing about this story 
is that both men look perfectly honest to 
us. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO—BEHEADED ACROSTIC 
No. 12 


SNOW-BALLS 


BEHEAD THE MISSING WORDS, No.5 


Behead each missing word once or twice 
—as indicated—to find the next missing 
word. 

1, When the waves rolled high and the 
blinded them, they began to 


ts the last of light disappeared. 

2. The large ——-was covered with 
cloth, and gave the room an of 
refinement. 

3. It would certainly —— the of 
poetry to see the —— they made of 


their library. 
4. Surely they were 
have been and 


that all kinds of 
sold in that 


store. 
5. It was rough on the river to 
the left of the sail dipping in the 


waves. 

6. He made his in an Eden of beauty, 
where the (2) of the flowers was 
delightful, and he saw the exhibit with- 
out spending one : 

7. Before he could the lake it began 
to The Scotchman said, “This is 
my country.” A. M. §. 


CONSERVATION OF CHURCH 
MEMBERS 


At the recent meeting of the General 
Synod a special committee was appointed 
and instructed to study this entire. matter 
thoroughly and submit its findings to the 
Executive Committee. 


The Executive Committee feels that sev- 
eral sections of the report of the special 
committee, of which Rev. O. W. Haulman 
was chairman, should be given publicity at 


this time with a view to having pastors, 
Consistories and Church members study 
the same more closely. 
The first of these two sections reads as 
follows: 
What About the Spiritual Health of 
the Church? 


At the Jerusalem Conference, Easter, 
1928, Dr. Rufus M. Jones pointed out that 
today the prevailing tendency the world 
over is “an absorbing secularism” which 
constitutes a peril for all great religions. 


Christianity being no exception. 

The world of men has become absorbing- 
ly interested. Discovery follows on the 
heels of discovery. Magic doors have open- 
ed upon the amazing resources and interests 
contained in the earth itself. The eager 
spirits of men are exploring and exploiting 
the vast resources of nature. 

Men, who in former generations would 
have been found devoting their thought 


to intellectual and spiritual work, are to- — — 


day absorbed in the great task of develop- 


tra 


— 


te 


e 
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ing and appropriating the resources of the 
earth, Eager spirits are pioneering in this 
wonderland of discovery. The geniuses in 
applied science are flooding the world with 
marvels fairyland never dreamed of. The 
rank and file is absorbingly interested in 
this PROGRESS and is learning or has 
learned to worship it. 

Our children are born into a world ab- 
sorbingly interested. In public school they 
are taught to appreciate the advance in 
knowledge, the discovery and control of 
the resources of the earth. Their training 
for life consists largely in preparation for 
the struggle to get their share of the 
world’s products. 

Jesus said, “A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth,” and yet from children’s toys 
to household conveniences, and to the new- 
est modes of transportation and pleasure, 
we are absorbingly interested in things. 
Machinery is producing more and more; 
advertising is teaching man to consume 
more and more; and lest the market stag- 
nate, industry is being prevailed upon to 
pay the laborer more and more. <A vicious 
circle in which everyone is “being driven”; 
indeed, “Things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind!” 

In schools and homes, consciously and 
unconsciously, the meaning of life is im- 
pressed on our children in four verbs; 
prepare to make money, earn, spend, en- 
joy. 

Increasingly our people are becoming 
decent, respectable, well-behaved, well- 
intentioned, bent on having a good time 
(and having it), enjoying literally from 
year to year an increase in creature com- 
forts. As this absorbing interest continues 
on its way to ever increasing allurements, 
the things of the spirit seem so remote and 
faint and unreal. Earth seems quite 
enough. Men are not antagonistic to God, 
they leave Him out of the picture. The 
atheism of our day is not theoretical and 
aggressive; it is the atheism of the prac- 
tical disregard of God. 

The absorbingly interested community 
stands in grave peril of saying, “Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry.” 
Luke 12:19. 

In the midst of the imperiled community 
stands the Church of Jesus Christ, of 
which our own Reformed Church is a part. 

Fortunately life has its ebb and flow; it 
moves in reactions. Deep down in the 
human heart there is an inarticulate ery. 
That which is most deeply human in man, 
even though at a low ebb, is restless. As 
if in answer to this faint inarticulate cry 
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of the human spirit, the Church doors open 
each Sunday. The tide carries in a multi- 
tude. A lover of figures in a middle west- 
ern largely Protestant city, thinks this tide 
carries with it only about eighteen per cent 
of the membership of the Church with any 
regularity. And those who go to Church 
hear familiar words, but strange; sin, re- 
pentance, faith, salvation, kingdom of God, 
Christ, being born again, “I will build my 
Church,” “Christ, and Him Crucified,” 
atonement. 

Can it be that WE have become so inter- 
ested in the material side of the Church 
that we are omitting the deeper things of 
the World? 


“Word became flesh.” John 1:14. 

“Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for it 
is He that shall save his people from their 
sins.” Matthew 1:21. 

“Repent ye and believe in the Gospel.” 
Mark 1:14. 

“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” Matthew 15:16. 

“Upon this rock I will build my Church.” 
Matthew 16:18. 

“T determined not to know anything 
among you save Christ, and Him crucified.” 
I Cor. 2:2. 

“If we have only hoped in Christ in this 
life, we are of all men most pitiable.” 
I Cor. 15:19. 


Is our trouble perhaps that WE are try- 
ing to build the Church? We emphasize 
men and money and forget the Christ of 
the Cross and Easter and Pentecost. We 
impose Church duties and fail in bringing 
the message that calls forth faith as an 
answer to God’s challenge in Christ. 
Methods, men and money are valuable, but 
if as it seems, they are obscuring the 
Christ of God with His clear call to repent 
and believe, they may become fatal and 
prove our utter undoing. 


If we knew what to do with these cen- 
tral really Christian truths, and others like 
them, then the Great Physician himself, 
given the chance to build His Church, 
would cure many of our ills, namely, “not 
religious-minded,” “cares of the world.” 
“Deceitfulness of riches and offenses,” “low 
spiritual life of the Church,” “Disintegrat- 
ing home life,” “materialism,” “worldli- 
ness,” “craze for amusements,’ “auto, radio, 
movie,” “secularism” and “humanism.” 

And along with the cure there would be 
less erasures and many, many more addi- 
tions to the membership. Central fires are 
warming. Our Reformed Churches need 
more than anything else fire in Headquar- 
ters, in General Synod, in the District Syn- 
ods and the Classes, as well as in every 
congregation throughout the land. 


Mrs. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
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Brig. Gen. Robert H. Dunlap of the 
United States Marine Corps, was buried 
alive May 19 while heroically trying to 
rescue a French woman, Mme. Briand, 
from injury below a collapsing wall near 
Tours. 

The League of Nations has started ac- 
tion to end depression at the call of Great 


Britain, when Foreign Secretary Hender-’ 


son made a stirring appeal at the meeting 
of the Council in Geneva, blaming tariffs, 
war debts and the seramble for gold for 
the “tragic paradox of people starving 
amid a surfeit of food.” 

The Bank of International Settlements, 
rendered an accounting of its first year’s 
operation at the initial annual meeting of 
its stockholders held at Basle. The chiefs 
of 23 of the leading central banks of the 
world and a private banking representa- 
tion from the United States attended and 
unanimously approved the report of Gates 


W. MecGarrah, the World Bank’s American 
president. 

The 27th World Congress of Radio 
Technicians and Scientists opened May 20 
in the Danish Parliament Building at 
Christiansberg, with 137 delegates from 
33 countries. 

In a brilliant scene reviving the splen- 
dor of pre-war days, 11 Americans made 
their bows before Britain’s King and 
Queen at the season’s first court in Buck- 
ingham Palace, May 19. Mrs. Charles G. 
Dawes, wife of the American Ambassador, 
presented them to their Majesties. 

The Council of the League of Nations 
has adopted a plan for extending technical 
advice and co-operation to the Chinese 
Government of Nanking in its extensive 
program of reconstruction. 

Secretary of Labor Doak has announced 
the appointment of a committee to under- 
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take for the first time in the United States 
a study of technological unemployment. 

Accidents cost 99,000 lives in the United 
States during 1930, according to a sur- 
vey by the National Safety Council. The 
toll is 5 per cent over 1929. The council 
collected data from 44 States and the 
District of Columbia, representing 96 per 
cent of the nation’s population. 

Orders for abandonment of 53 army 
posts, wholly or in part, will soon be is- 
sued by the War Department, Secretary 
Hurley has revealed. While this is in line 
with the President’s economy plans, effi- 
ciency also was given as a determining 
factor. 

Two hundred children from Berlin, Ham- 
burg and Leipzig arrived in Paris to be 
the guests of the Committee of Action for 
Peace, a French organization which has 
made a gesture of good-will to German 
unemployed by inviting some of their chil- 
dren. They will spend a month at the 
vacation colony called “Happy Childhood.” 

The world’s unemployed have doubled 
their numbers during the year and total 
20,000,000, according to the director of 
the International Labor Office. 

Delegates from 10 of the 11 wheat-ex- 
porting countries in conference in London 
in an effort to avert disaster in the world’s 
grain market expressed approval May 20 
of the principles involved in the Polish 
proposals for an international wheat or- 
ganization authorized to control the limit 
of exports of each country by means of 
a quota system. 

The League of Nations’ Council May 20 
finally approved Geneva as the seat of the 
world disarmament conference next year. 

In the wide-spread foreign mission work 
of American Churches, 7,809 workers from 
42 sects are engaged in 88 countries, ac- 
cording to a survey made public by the 
American University Graduate School. 

Cornell University May 23 dedicated its 
$60,000 memorial to its 264 World War 
dead. President Hoover, speaking from 
his Summer camp at Rapidan, Va., made 
the dedicatory address. 

The new million-dollar Boardwalk, which 
extends for nearly two miles along the 
beach, at Atlantic City, was opened May 
23 with appropriate ceremonies. 

After a meeting of the Cabinet com- 
plete freedom of worship has been an- 
nounced in Spain. The existing Spanish 
Constitution recognized but one religion. 
The republic has set aside this exclusive- 
ness. The monarchy did not permit free- 
dom of religion. 

Arturo Toscanini, noted conductor, is 
reported confined to his home in Milan by 
the Fascisti after his refusal to play the 
Fascist anthem. 

Casualties in the rebellion which has 
been in progress in Burma have numbered 


more than 500 killed and _ thousands 
wounded or captured according to 
recent statements from American mis- 
sionaries. The British are unable to learn 
the real leaders. 

The international conference of 11 


wheat-exporting countries ended May 23 
at London. Its last act was a resolution 
declaring that there is world-wide depres- 
sion, that markets are now uncertain, that 
there is more wheat than ean be sold at 
a profit, and that the world needs more 
statistics. Neither the United States nor 
Russia dissented from these conclusions, 
so the conference adjourned sine die in a 
spirit of complete harmony. 
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The oratorical championship of the 
United. States was won May 23 by Robert 
Gibson Rayburn, of Newton, Kan., in a 
contest participated in by 7 high school 
students before an audience of 5,000 per- 
sons who filled Continental Hall to over- 
flowing. Second place went to Miss Ever 


Louise Conner, of Chicago. 

Revision of the American tax structure 
into a better balaneed system which will 
adequately meet the financial require- 
ments of the government in times of de- 
pression as well as prosperity has been 
suggested by Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon. 

New York City’s first airport was dedi- 
cated by Mrs. Bennett May 23—the Floyd 
Bennett Field, named after the man who 
piloted Admiral Byrd over the North Pole, 
and later died after endeavoring to rescue 
the crew of the German plane Bremen. 

President Hoover, Postmaster General 
Brown and the four Assistant Postmasters 
General, in their week-end economy con- 
ference at the Rapidan Camp, evolved a 
plan which they believe will save $38,000,- 
000 on the current appropriation for the 
department without reducing the personnel 
or impairing the sérvice. 

Charleston, S. C., has been chosen as the 
terminal for the proposed transatlantic air 
mail service from Bermuda. ; 

In a brilliant display the First Air Divi- 
sion between 500 and 600 planes passed 
in review over the city of Boston May 25. 
A million persons on beaches and house- 
tops for miles around watched and admired 
this air demonstration. 

Dr. Douglas Clyde Macintosh, who was 
‘a Canadian war chaplain, and Miss Marie 
Averill Bland, who was a nurse with the 
American Army in France, have been held 
ineligible for citizenship by the Supreme 
Court of the United States because they 
have scruples against bearing arms in de- 
fense of this country. The vote was 5 
to 4. 

Loans made to veterans of the World 
War under the provisions of the 50 per 
cent adjusted certificate loan law passed 
at the last session of Congress total more 
than $730,000,000 and there is no sign 
that the end is in sight. 

‘A representation from the Paris Post 
of the American Legion participated May 
25 in a military fete at Rouen commemo- 
rating the 500th anniversary of the death 
of St. Joan of Are. 
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the general welfare of the world. The 
other extreme theory is that the college 
doors should be open to every high school 
graduate. This view asserts that if the 
colleges are sincere in their desire to raise 
the general intellectual level of people as 
a whole, they should make every effort to 
accommodate every boy or girl who desires 
a higher education. The danger here is 
that it may lower the standard of higher 
education and really divert from business 
and vocational life many who would even- 
tually be doomed to mediocrity or failure 
in scholarship. 


It is not a compromise to refuse to ac- 
cept either of these theories. It is pos- 
sible to modify the situation so as to re- 
ceive first of all those of superior mental 
power and also make room for the most 
promising of those having average power 
who have not yet found themselves but 
who show marked ambition, industry, and 
perseverence. It is reasonable to give 
primary attention to students of superior 
ability and yet not be compelled to defi- 
nitely and finally close the doors to those 
who are graduated from the lower quin- 
tiles of high school classes. For after all 
the main drfference between students from 
the lower three-fifths of high school classes 
and the upper two-fifths is not a differ- 
ence of brightness but rather a question 
of background in basic information and 
ability to study efficiently. In some cases 
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it is really a need of change to overcome 
deficiencies and compete more favorably 
with their superior fellows. It must be 
remembered also that high school grades 
are not the only promise of success in col- 
lege. Personal qualities and the various 
forms of intelligence tests are necessarily 
included in the eriterion of judgment. No 
college need offer an apology for this 
course of action so long as the basis of 
selection is on such an uncertain standard. 

There may be a difference of opinion 
whether the policy of admitting students 
of mediocre or inferior ability is a proper 
function of a college. If its aim is to 
really discover and encourage and train 
leaders, why should it put any emphasis on 
the students of lesser power? The answer 
is because they have not received such 
training at a previous time and many have 
been found to be very good scholarship 
material. While inferior standing in high 
schools is usually a mark of greatly in- 
ferior capacity to meet critical situations 
in life, there are many exceptions to this 
majority rule. Some of the ablest leaders 
in college have come from this group of 
least promise. And it is quite likely that 
when there is established for them an en- 
thusiasm for mental endeavor with well 
organized habits of study and a proper 
morale, they will not be far behind the 
more brilliant scholars in many ocecupa- 
tions in life at some future time. 

Moreover it lies in the very structure of 
democracy and that leaders shall be train- 
ed to fill places not only in the higher 
strata of life but it is equally necessary to 
discover and train leaders for every walk 
of life. This is not a lowering of aim 
or purpose nor does it reflect upon the 
dignity of a college. It rather enriches 
the effort and stimulates the purpose of 
college education. It seems far better to 
continue the boy at the age of nineteen 
than to try to recover him at the age of 
thirty-nine by courses for adults in exten- 
sion work. 


- The college which sets itself to this 
problem has the harder task and usually 
with very meagre and inadequate support. 
Large gifts are being made to institutions 
for special purposes connected with the 
training of the gifted student. Philan- 
thropy is seldom directed to the encour- 
agement and stimulation of those who 
have been less fortunate in opportunity 
and achievement. A college which gives 
particular attention to this problem would 
undoubtedly be able to show highly com- 
mendable results if it had sufficient finan- 
cial support to establish and maintain a 
faculty of scholarly teachers and advisors 
with the assistance usually employed in 
similar effort for the superior student. It 
is not too much to hope that some day a 
college of this type may receive a gift of 
at least a million dollars to test the idea 
and make the venture in higher education. 
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DEDICATION AT SHILOH CHURCH, 
DANVILLE, PA., REV. CLARK 
W. HELLER, PASTOR 


On Sunday morning, May 17, in the 
presence of a congregation which entirely 
filled the Fellowship Hall, the addition 
to the Church School building of Shiloh 
Reformed Church, Danville, Pa., was de- 
dicated. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Paul M. Limbert, 
Ph.D., the son of a former minister of the 
Church. In the evening a religious drama, 
“Pilgrims of the Way,” was most impres- 
sively given by a group of young people 
of the Church. 

On Reformed Night, Tuesday evening, 
May 19, 12 ministers and 8 Church School 
superintendents of neighboring Reformed 
Churches were on the stage and joined in 
the celebration of the completion of the 
building. Representatives of this group 
brought greetings. Among the musical 
numbers presented were anthems by the 
senior choir, comprised of 30 voices, from 
the Berwick Church and the Junior choir 
of the Bloomsburg Church. 


On Wednesday evening the entire pro- 
gram of Shiloh Family Night was ably 
given by members of the Church School. 
On Thursday evening, Community Night, 
7 ministers and 4 Church School superin- 
tendents were present and representatives 
spoke most helpfully in bringing greetings. 
On this program much enjoyed musical 
numbers were given by representatives of 
the different Churches of the town. Pre- 
siding at the week day meetings were 
Elder Fred W. Diehl, General Superinten- 
dent, Elder D. N. Dieffenderfer, and the 
pastor. On Monday evening the Danville 
Symphony Orchestra gave a most pleasing 
concert, the entire community being pa- 
trons. 


Shiloh most gratefully acknowledges the 
kindness of her friends of the Churches 
of the community, and of the Reformed 
Churches of our vicinity, for their interest 
and talents in helping to celebrate the 
happy event. And we recognize with deep 
gratitude the interest, talents, the untir- 
ing zeal, the gifts, the labors and the saeri- 
fices of every one who helped to make 
these programs the success they were and 
to make the finely equipped Church School 
building a reality, where it stands, dedi- 
cated to the cause of Christ and His King- 
dom. 


The building is 96 feet by 60 feet, two 
stories high, of brick construction with 
eaststone trim, and forms the initial unit 
of a new Shiloh plant to be completed in 
the future. It was erected at a cost of 
$48,000, in faith and in a period of de- 
pression which brings forth the general 
concensus of opinion that most excellent 
value has been received in proportion to 
the amount of money expended. 


—Clark W. Heller. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


' Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Second Sunday after Trinity, 
June 14, 1931 
The Resurrection and the Ascension 
Luke 24:25-40, 50, 51 

Golden Text: It is Christ Jesus that 
died, yea rather, that was raised from the 
dead, who is at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us, Romans 
8:34, 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Mystery. 2. The 
Meaning. 

The most striking part in the closing 
scenes of the earthly life of Jesus is mys- 


tery. No modern student of the New Test- 
ament can wholly escape the feeling of 
perplexing bewilderment as he attempts to 
follow the Master from the empty tomb 
to His bodily ascension into heaven. The 
degree of that feeling may vary, but, sure- 
ly, no thoughtful reader of our Biblical 
records can wholly escape it. —— ‘ 
And he is rash, indeed, and quite wrong. 
who interprets such perplexity as a sign 
of unbelief, and as a sure proof of dis- 
loyalty to Christ. Sometimes, of course, 
it means no more than that. It represents 
the skeptical attitude of men to whom the 
whole universe is just a physical fact 
without any spiritual. meaning whatsoever. 


It is sheer materialism and rank atheism ~— 
- ape, 
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But there is also an ever-growing num- 
ber of thoughtful men and women who 
are Christian people, by every real test 
of faith and life, and yet they are puzzled 
and disturbed by the miraculous element 
in the biblical narrative. They know that 
these stories date from an unscientific age, 
when it was as natural for men to accept 
them as it is for our age to question them. 
They know also that the writers held a 
view of the world, and of God’s relation to 
it, that is totally different from theirs. 
What, then, do these miracle stories meant 

Two things may be said in these notes 
that may, possibly, be of help to such 
honest and perplexed inquirers. In the 
first place, let us remember that this world 
of ours is full of mystery that baffles hu- 
man understanding. And science, as well 
as religion, has its impenetrable mysteries. 
It may question or deny this or that par- 
ticular miracle, but it does not, and can- 
not, deny the perpetual and continuous 
miracle of life, in all its phases and forms: 
Hence it is utterly futile to attempt to 
eliminate mystery from religion. For 
religion is life at its deepest and truest, 
and great, indeed, is this “mystery of god- 
liness.” There never has been a religion 
that the mind of man could fathom or 
explore “scientifically,” and there never 
will be. When science and philosophy 
strain all mystery out of religion, there 
will be nothing left in it to worship and 
adore. 

And all this applies supremely to our 
Christian religion. Its supreme miracle is 
Jesus Christ himself. No man ean fully 
explain Him. He is the gift of God’s love. 
And to accept Him as our Lord and Sa- 
viour is an act of faith growing out of 
our personal experience. Such faith may 
be helped and strengthened by a similar 
experience of other men, recorded in books, 
ancient and modern. But its real founda- 
tions are deeper than such hearsay testi- 
mony. It is a personal achievement al- 
ways. It is a spiritual experience whose 
validity does not depend upon external 
certification. 


And when men have met and faced this 
risen and ever-living Christ personally and 
seriously, as Paul did and the other disci- 
ples, when they have been conquered by 
His grace and truth and are constrained 
to follow Him in loyal love, then they will 
no longer be supremely concerned about 
the miracle stories that cluster about His 
life, especially about the beginning and 
the end of it. They may accept them, 
without question, as being the fitting and 
appropriate concomitants of such a life 
as His. And, in that case, they will be- 
lieve in the miracles because they believe 
in Christ; and not, in Christ, because of 
the miracles that He wrought or that were 
wrought upon Him at His birth and after 
His death. 


Or, again, they may come to regard the 
biblical narratives about Christ as _his- 
torical documents, subject to critical in- 
vestigation and explanation. But their 
faith in Christ, as the Redeemer of man- 
kind, will not stand or fall with the result 
of such a scientific study of the Bible. 
They may, indeed, feel compelled to 
change their theologies about Christ. But 
their changed theology will still express 
and interpret their unchanging faith in 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world. 

There is another thing that may here be 
said to perplex believers in Christ. The 
ultimate meaning of every physical mir- 
acle recorded in the Bible is spiritual. We 
do not get the full significance of the 
event until we press through the reported 
fact to its spiritual meaning. 

That applies to the resurrection of Jesus, 
as we saw in a very recent lesson (the 
Easter Lesson). It is a spiritual event, 
far greater and far more mysterious than 
any conceivable theory about its precise 
nature and method. 

And that is equally true of the appear- 
ances of the risen Lord during the forty 
days, and of His ascension into heaven. 
We may stress the material and physical 
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aspects of these mysteries of faith so as 
to empty them of all real meaning. Or 
Wwe may penetrate through the outer shell 
to the heart of these narratives. And 
then we shall find a Christ, living though 
crucified, and manifesting His power and 
glory to believers in every generation. We 
shall find a Christ who humbled himself 
unto death, and whom God has exalted 
above all powers and principalities. 


I. The Mystery. The visible ascension 
of Jesus does not occupy a prominent place 
in the New Testament. Matthew does not 
even mention it, and the Gospel of Luke 
dismisses it with a sentence. Only in Acts 
do we find anything like a description of 
the event. In the early Church there was 
some uncertainty concerning the time of 
Jesus’ final withdrawal from His disciples. 
Luke, apparently, says that Jesus “was 
carried up into heaven” on the day of 
the resurrection (24:50), while, according 
to Acts, forty days are said to have elaps- 
ed between the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion (1:3). And in the second century 
some Christians held that the interval be- 
tween these two events were eighteen 
months; others, as much as eleven years. 


It is clear, therefore, that a veil of mys- 
tery shrouds the ascension which makes 
dogmatic affirmations about the event 
hazardous. Practically every book in the 
New Testament recognizes and stresses 
the fact that Jesus ascended into heaven. 
But, except in Acts, none of the writers 
emphasizes the event as distinct from the 
resurrection, or is at pains to describe it 
minutely. 


In any case, both the resurrection and 
the ascension of Jesus are phases of His 
exaltation. His real ascension took place 
when He overcame death. It was then 
that God exalted Christ, and from that 
time He belonged to another world. There- 
after, the risen Lord manifested Himself 
to His disciples, “speaking the things of 
the kingdom of God” (Acts 1:3). The 
Catholic Church claims that, during this 
interim of forty days, Jesus gave definite 
instructions to the apostles concerning ec- 
clesiastical organization and administra- 
tion, but that claim has no historical 
foundation. After His resurrection, Jesus 
gave no new teachings to the disciples, 
but His spirit deepened their understand- 
ing of His gospel in special manifesta- 
tions (Luke 24:13-49). And then came a 
time when these manifestations ceased. 
Now, instead of being merely with them, 
in some outward sense, He dwelt in them 
as a ruling and guiding spirit. Filled with 
His Spirit they wrought the Acts of the 
Apostles, and became the witnesses of the 
victorious and exalted Christ to the ends 
of the earth. 


IJ. The Meaning. In teaching this les- 
son, then, let us follow the example of the 
early Church, and emphasize the spiritual 
significance of the ascension, rather than 
its visible and physical features. And 
this great spiritual fact is that Christ, in 
the fulness of His personality, passed from 
earth into heaven, living and reigning 
there forever with the Father. His ex- 
altation was God’s acknowledgment of His 
life and work. It was heaven’s seal on 
earth’s labor and love (Philippians 2:6-11). 

And here, as in all other things, Christ 
is our exemplar. His exaltation reveals 
the destiny of mankind. God made men 
for heaven, not for the grave nor for the 
pit. His example is our inspiration “to 
seek the things which are above, where 
Christ is seated at the right hand of 
God.” If we share His cross, God will 
also give us a share in His crown. This 
spiritual significance of, the ascension is 
beautifully interpreted in our Heidelberg 
Catechism (Question 40). 


In order to appreciate the full meaning 
of the ascension of Jesus we must relate 
it to His entire life. As the closing event 
of His earthly career, it was the final 
chapter of God’s incarnation in our flesh 
and blood. In Jesus, the Word became 
flesh. Heaven stooped to earth. The di- 
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vine revealed itself in the human. And 
since God has revealed Himself thus, in 


terms of a perfect human life, full of 
tender love and sacrificial service, men 
have come to know Him better, and to 


worship Him more acceptably. “He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 
In Christ, God had clothed Himself in a 
garb that men could understand. 

But such a manifestation of God in hu- 
man form would be utterly meaningless 
for the faith of mankind, unless it ended 
with an exaltation. The coming of God 
in Christ requires for its completion the 
going of Christ to God. Else we should 
have in Christ human aspiration, but not 
divine incarnation. Jesus would be a 
visionary, but not our Saviour; and His 
gospel, a beautiful dream}; but not the hope 
of mankind. That is the deepest meaning. 
of Jesus’ ascension and exaltation. It 
completes the gospel of the incarnation. 
It seals our faith that God dwelt in Christ, 
redeeming the world from sin. And the 
humanity of God, as we see it in Christ, 
is the very essence of the Eternal. 


Again, even as the incarnation brings 
God to man, so the ascension links man 
with God. It reveals the divine affinities: 
and potentialities that lie latent and un- 
developed within us. If in the sinless and 
love-filled humanity of Jesus there has: 
been revealed to us the very essence of 
the Deity, then, surely, we must learn to 
think and speak more highly of this hu- 
man life of ours. The humanity of God 
implies the divinity of man. We are the 
children of our heavenly Father. Our life,. 
like Christ’s, should and may be an ascen- 
sion to heaven. : : 

In men, marred by sin, as we know 
them, there may be little to warrant the 
sublime faith that we are the children of 
God; made in His image and destined to 
His eternal fellowship. There seems to be 
in the best of men but little of that per- 
fect manhood of Jesus, that shadowed 
forth the divine. And yet this is the very 
purpose of the incarnation of God in 
Christ, that through Him we might be- 
come like Him. God stooped to man in 
redemptive love, that man may be lifted 
to God. Once, at least, our common hu- 
manity has been glorified, and all its lat- 
ent possibilities were realized. For it was: 
in a life like ours that Jesus manifested 
His divinity, and from its lowly love and 
labor He ascended into heaven. 

“T ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God.” His. 
Spirit, freely given to men, makes it pos- 
sible for all of us to follow Him in His 
ascent to heaven. Our daily routine and’ 
our trivial work, our tasks and our tempta- 
tions, our sorrows and our joys are the 
stairways that God sets before us. And 
Christ, our Elder Brother, beckons us to 
ascend from earth to heaven, and share 
with Him His exaltation. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC: 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


June 14th: True and False Friendships. 
John 15:10-15 


Friendship is one of the richest and 
rarest treasures on earth. Its price is 
above rubies and it cannot be purchased 
with gold. It is one of the greatest in- 
fluences in life, for it either makes or 
mars one’s usefulness or happiness in the 
world. Happy is the man or the woman 
who enjoys a true friendship. Friendship 
must always be based upon truth, upon 
sincerity, upon fidelity. There is however, 
such a thing as a false friendship. This 
is founded upon selfishness, upon false- 
hood. It has no lasting quality and can 
bring only shame and sorrow to those who 
form it. Many of the friendships of the 
world spring from unworthy motives. They 
are generally formed in haste and usually 
come to a sad and speedy end. 


A false friend is one who has no use 
for you except as he can use you. As 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 

Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 

This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Beard of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Syneds. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories’ offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. 

Applications now being accepted for 
admission September 17, 1931. Write for 
catalog. 


HENRY He APPLE? D; Di) LL.D; 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 
Georce L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Offers instruction providing a liberal 
education and special preparation for the 
ministry, religious education, law, public 
service, medicine, teaching, physical 
education, social service and _ business. 
Expenses held to a minimum. Freshman 
class limited to 200. Members of the 
Reformed Church advised to enroll early. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, JR. 
Assistant to the President 

Collegeville 


Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
satory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., 8. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


~ Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dorniitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


long as you can advance his own interests 
he may appear to be very friendly to you, 
but the moment he finds that his own in- 
terests cannot be promoted he may desert 
you. Or as long as you seem to prosper 
he may stick to you, but when adversity 
overtakes you he will drop you and go his 
own way. False friendships are generally 
formed through evil associations. These 
bring no blessings to men. There can be 
no real friendship among bad people. They 
may chum together and be regarded as 
good pals but in times of trial, in the 
testing times of life, they are like broken 
reeds and cannot be relied upon. Much of 
the sorrow in life comes from friendships 
of this sort. One should, therefore, be 
very careful in the selection of one’s 
friends. Shakespeare says: “The friends 
thou hast and their adoption tried, grapple 
them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 

As one grows older one’s friends be- 
come fewer in number and one does not 
make new friends so readily. But a true 
friendship should last for life. And the 
years should make it fuller and richer. 

True friendship is a matter of the soul. 
It is not conditioned by outward cireum- 
stances, but by an inner spirit and life. 
It has its roots in love, in goodness, in 
tenderness and truth. One soul goes out 
to another and finds itself reflected in the 
other. It serves to fulfill each other’s 
lives. Each life is enriched by the other. 
True friendship is based upon unselfish- 
ness. Emerson says he treats his friends 
like he does his books. He knows where 
to find them but he seldom uses them. We 
should never have friends simply to use 
them. We should live for them and give 
them all that we may possess. Friendship 
is a matter of sharing our best with others. 
Our trouble with many people is that they 
do not take enough thought about their 
friends. They take them for granted, and 
never plan to do them good. 

We should keep our friendships in re- 
pair. This often consists not in doing big 
things but in showing the every-day little 
courtesies, little kindnesses of life. It 
demands faith in each other; it is built on 
trust. It requires patience and. forebear- 
ance. One must always be very exacting 
with oneself, a Puritan towards one’s own 
conduct, but he must be very charitable 
towards the faults and failings of others. 
To keep a friend one must be friendly, and 
one must show himself worthy of being 
a friend. One must not demand more of 
others than he himself is willing to be- 
stow. Indeed he should always be willing 
to give more than he expects to receive. 
The truest and best friendship is that 
which centers in Christ. When Jesus eall- 
ed His disciples “friends” He gave them 
a very precious name and brought them 
into a very beautiful relationship. There 
is no better friend than Jesus and to enjoy 
His friendship is the highest treasure 
which one can possess. So the friendship 
which is formed in the spirit of Christ is 
the truest and the best. 

There is no place where friendships can 
better be formed than in the Church and 
in the fellowship of Christian service. 
“Here friend holds fellowship with friend.” 
Here the closest ties are often formed, 
here lasting friendships are made. Here 
folks have common aims and purposes, 
here they are actuated by the highest 
ideals, and the spirit of mutual love binds 
them all together. 

If we do the things which Christ has 
commanded we are His friends. We are 
no longer servants who serve for pay, but 
friends who labor for the joy that such 
fellowship imparts. As folks work together 
for Christ, their lives blend together in 
friendship and fellowship which brings 
peace and happiness into their lives. 


“Jesus is all the world to me, 

I want no better Friend; 

I trust Him now, I trust Him when 
Life’s fleeting days shall end. 
Beautiful life with such a Friend, 
Beautiful life that has no end; 
Eternal life, eternal joy, 

He’s my Friend!” 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Serviee es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


‘Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 

Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
: Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Has all the requisites essential for a 
good college. 

A Wide Variety of Courses 

A Strong and Competent Faculty 

A Well-Balanced Program of Students? 

Activities 

Modern Buildings Well Equipped 

$420 covers all College fees including 
board and room. 


Inquiries for further information 
welcomed. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 
upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 


an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and 
minimum expense. 


During the College year 1929-30 Heidelberg had 
sixteen debates with other colleges and won ten 
of them; one hundred and twenty-four debates in 
twenty-three years—eighty-nine victories and thirty- 
five defeats. 


For free catalogue write to 
CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


Heidelberg insists 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Christ We Love. By L. S. Hoffman. 
Revell. 224 pp. $2. 


An everyday pastor has added one more 
voice to the chorus of tributes that are 
being paid to Jesus. Its title is aptly 
chosen, expressing, as it does, the love- 
note which is dominant throughout these 
twelve essay-sermons—the love of Christ 
for us and the love of His followers for 
Him. Although it lacks the lucidity and 
crispness of style necessary to render a 
biography of Jesus eminently popular, i 
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with GROUP F 


2 Rare Roses: 


S. DE CLAUDIUS 
PERNET 


(shown at left) 


The famous prize 
winner at all shows 
—spell-binding yellow 
all over, at all stages 
from perfect bud to 
mammoth full flower. 
Regularly $1.00. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Deep golden yellow of rare fra- 
grance, a rare rose creation 
that should be in every garden. 
Regularly $1.00. 


A Sturdy 2- to 3-Year-Old Bush 


of each of the two above roses given 
which 


FREE with GROUP F, 
cludes: 


PREMIER SUPREME—immense rose-pink 
DOUBLE WHITE KILLARNEY— ivory 


E. G. HILL—newest dazzling scarlet 


MME. BUTTERFLY—soft pink, gold-tinted 


Since you get Pernet and Luxem- 
bourg FREE, this gives you a total of 


7 Ie 


a EVERBLOOMING ROSES 


Sturdy 2- to 3-yr. bushes 
A $6.00 value, ONLY 
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Post- 
paid 


Sturdy 2- to 3-yr. bushes 
A $6.00 value, ONLY paid 
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with GROUP G 


2 Rare Roses: 


RED COLUMBIA 


(shown at right) 


glorious red 


from the 
tragrant 


A new 

developed 
mammoth 
rose, Columbia. Glori- 
ous in bud, stupen- 
dous in full bloom. A 
rare value at $1.25. 


MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Prize winning. A profusion of 
handsomely formed blooms of 
rich golden yellow, deepening to 
rich orange when fully open. 
Regularly $1.00. 


A Sturdy 2- to 3-Year-Old Bush 


of each of,the two above roses given 
FREE with 
cludes: 


TEMPLAR—rich, clear red 
BRIARCLIFF—sweet-scented rose pink 
YELLOW BUTTERFLY—high orange center 
PREMIER—most fragrant large pink 


Since you get Red Columbia and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge roses 
gives you 


6 EVERBLOOMING ROSES $1 ag As 


GROUP G, which in- 


FREE, this 


Post- 


Glorious Long-Stemmed Blooms of Rare Varieties, EVERY MONTH, Year After Year 


if you buy both groups (12 roses for only $3.45 Postpaid), we give you FREE a strong 2- to 


I REE 3-yr.-old bush of the new blended yellow and orange, YELLOW BUTTERFLY; or the new 
brilliant pink, ROSE HILL; or the prize-winning novelty rose, TALISMAN; or the marvelous 


new orange-centered, yellow-bordered JOANNA HILL. 


will follow your choice as long as limited supply lasts. 


Remember, you get 13 roses for $3.45 — because of the five free 


ACT AT ONCE—*" outstanding American rose propagator—who has created such remarkable new varieties as the Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge rose—determined to clear an entire range of 2- and 3-yr.-old bushes of most excellent 


varieties to make room for a new rose marvel. 
these are sold, no more can be secured. 


postage prepaid. 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 


He offered us the entire lot at a big saving—which we pass on to you. 
Orders filled and shipped within 24 hours of receipt, 


State which of these extra gifts you want when ordering; 


When 


IDEAL PLANTING TIME NOW BECAUSE OF LATE RAINS 


COLLINS NURSERIES, Inc. 


(Founded 1860) Box 662-W, Moorestown, N J. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN 


does abound in frequent figures which il- 
luminate an already profound thought 
about Jesus and our relationship to Him. 

The book throughout smacks of a loyal- 
ty to Christ and passion for His cause 
which explains the lengthy term of use- 
ful service the author has rendered in his 
community. Being free from the trappings 
of a narrow conservatism, he lays hold on 
science and modern knowledge in all its 
phases to lay tributes at thé feet of the 
Christ. Occasional flashes of social bear- 
ings of the gospel on our modern life ap- 
pear in the references to such burning 
issues as war, industry and so on. All in 
all, this new tribute should deepen our 
devotion and loyalty to “the Christ we 


love.” 
—A. N.S. 


Oar UA R Y 


JOHN §S. FLORY 


Locust Grove Church, of the Kreutz 
Creek Charge, York County, Rev Walter 
E. Garrett, pastor, sustained a great loss 
in the home-going of John S. Flory, May 
6. For well nigh a half century, he served 
Locust Grove in the capacity of Sunday 
School Superintendent, Trustee, Deacon 


and a member of the Choir, the last three 
offices being filled by him up to the time 
of his death. The “Messenger” was a con- 
stant visitor in his home for many years. 

Services were conducted by the pastor, 
May 9, at 1.30 P. M., at the Flory home, 
422 Prospect Street, York. The pastor 
was assisted by Rev. R. R. Rodes, a re- 
tired United Brethren minister, a former 
pastor and a relative and life-long friend 
of the deceased. The pastor’s theme was, 
“The Christian View of Death,” based on 
Eeel. 9:3. Interment was made in the 
Community Mausoleum, in Prospect Hill 
Cemetery, York. 

Resolutions on the death of Brother 
Flory were passed by the Consistory and 
the Sunday School. Mr. Flory was an un- 
usual man: a born gentleman; of unfailing 
good nature; enjoying and giving a joke; 
gifted in public prayer and Christian dis- 
course; and above all, exemplifying the 
graces of a ripened Christian character. 
He is survived by his widow, who was his 
constant companidn, and who ably second- 
ed him in every good word and work. 

—wW. E. G. 


MRS. MARY ALICE SCOTT 


One of the most active and loyal mem- 
bers of Shiloh Chureh, Danville, Pa., in 
the person of Mrs. Mary Alice Scott, was 
called to her eternal reward March 31. 


* 1881. 


She was born in Danville June 14, 1867, 
the daughter of George J. and Harriette 
(Heller) Hartline, and was confirmed at 
an early age by the Rev. A. J. Peters in 
She was married April 2, 1901, by 
the Rev. G. M. Limbert, to Michael P. 
Scott, who preceded her in death by seven 
months, and who was for many years a 
trustee of Shiloh Church. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Seott seldom missed a Church service 
or a session of Sunday School. 

She is survived by an adopted daugh- 
ter, Mrs. C. Earl Dietz, a foster daughter, 
Elinor Sechler, and a sister, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hock, who with Mrs. Dietz are both 
active members of Shiloh Church. 

The funeral service was conducted by 
her pastor, the Rev. Clark W. Heller, 
April 4. Interment was made in the I. O. 
O. F. Cemetery at Danville. She was a 
faithful member of the Church and the 
friend of all who knew her. 


MRS. D. HARVEY MYERS 


Mrs. Clara B. Myers, wife of D. Harvey 
Myers, died at her home near Uniontown, 
May 19th, 1931, at 5.45 o’clock, P. M., as 
a result of complications. She had been 
in declining health for the last three years 
and was seriously ill for the past five 
weeks. She was aged 57 years, 2 months 
and 1 day. She had been a consistent 
member of Emmanuel (Baust) Reformed 
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Church for 42 years and never missed a 


Communion service in all that time. She 
was also prominently identified with the 
Sunday School and Woman’s Missionary 
Society. She was a very willing worker 


in the Ladies’ Aid. She was a daughter 
of the late William and Rebecea Hilte- 


bridle. She leaves her husband and one 
daughter, Virgie, at home; also the follow- 
ing sisters and brothers: Mrs. Lydia Strem- 


mel, New Windsor, Md.; Mrs. Mary Bit- 
tle, Mrs. Harry Hiltebridle, Pleasant Val- 
ley, Md.; Mrs. Arthur Copenhaver, May- 
berry, Md.; Jonas E. and Charles E.Hilte- 


bridle, Taneytown, Md.; and Tobias E. 
Hiltebridle, Detroit, Michigan. Funeral 
services were held on May 22nd at the 


home at 10 A. M., with further services 
in Emmanuel (Baust) Church, and burial 
in the adjoining cemetery. The funeral 
services were conducted by Rev. Miles 8. 
Reifsnyder, her pastor. —L. T. M. 


MRS. J. B. OTTO 

Frieden’s Church, Hegins, Pa., lost one 
of its most beloved and faithful members 
in the death of Mrs. Mary Lahr Otto, wife 
of Johnathan B. Otto. Mother Otto died 
at the home of her son-in-law, S. A. Bress- 
ler, in Philadelphia, on May 16. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto left Hegins Nov. 15 
to spend the winter with their daughter, 
Mrs. Bressler, and her family, as they 
were both too old to endure the severe 
winter by themselves. On New Year’s 
Eve they were invited out to a party in 
honor of Mrs. Otto, and while making the 
step to the pavement she fractured her 
ankle. Almost immediately gangrene set 
in, which finally caused Mrs. Otto’s death. 
For a time it was thought she would re- 
cover, but her advanced age proved too 
great a handicap. 

Mrs. Otto was born in Mahontongo 
Township, Northumberland County, Pa., 
on December 11, 1850. She was confirmed 
in her youth by the late Rev. Jared Fritz- 
inger and was a constant, devoted attend- 
ant at the services of the Church which 
she loved. Her labors in Zion were her 
joy. She died at the age of 80 years, 5 
months and 7 days. She is survived by 
her aged husbanhd, now in his 95th year, 
and one daughter, Mrs. S. A. Bressler, of 
Philadelphia. 

Funeral services were held in Philadel- 
phia by Rev. U. C. Gutelius, pastor of 
Grace Church, on May 20th. Interment 
was made in the cemetery adjoining her 
Church in Hegins on May 21st, the serv- 
ices being in charge of her pastor, Rev. 
Herman J. Naftzinger. —N 


ELLA WESTCOTT BUTLER 
Mrs. Ella Westcott Butler, daughter of 
Thomas and Emily Westcott, was born in 
New Jersey, April 6, 1889. She was edu- 
cated in the public schools of her home 


town and nurtured in the religious train-" 


ing of the Baptist Church. Coming to 
Philadelphia in early womanhood she took 
a course in music at Temple University. 
She was later united in marriage with Mr. 
Charles Butler, and a son was _ born, 
Charles, Jr., who died in infancy. Mr. 
Butler succumbed to an epidemic attack 
of typhoid pneumonia just after the close 
of the World War. Mrs. Butler continued 
to live in Philadelphia, serving as a cap- 
able and appreciated employee of the 
Publication and Sunday School Board of 
our Church. She also used her musical 
talents in the service of the Christ Re- 
formed and the Linden St. Baptist Sunday 
Schools. For the last years of her life her 
physical strength gradually decreased 


and she fell peacefully asleep in the midst - 


of faithful and loving friends, on Friday, 
April 10, 1931, aged 42 years. Two sisters 
and four brothers survive. Services were 
held on Monday afternoon, April 13th, 
from Roberts’ Funeral Parlor, 3rd and 
Dickinson Streets, Philadelphia, when Dr. 
J. Rauch Stein brought a message of com- 
fort as shown in God’s shepherding care 
throughout our earthly life. Her body was 
laid to rest in Northwood Cemetery where 
the budding flowers and singing birds 
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No. 1451—Spring 


POSTERS TO BUILD 


Handwork for chil- 
dren to do is always 
in great demand. 
This new series of 
posters to build is 
suitable for the 
church school room, 
the Vacation Church 
School or the day 
school. The first 
four numbers are to 
be used at the four 
different seasons of 
the year. The re- 
maining three in 
the series are to 
be used at Easter, 
Thanksgiving, and 
Christmastime. 


The size when 
opened is 17x 23 
inches. The designs 
on the small col- 
ored sheets are to 
be> cut upland 
placed in the proper 
spaces on the large 
sheet. A story is 
printed on the back 
of the poster teach- 
ing kindness, help- 
fulness and __ the 
great love God has 
for everything. 


Each envelope 
contains one poster 
and colored sheets 
to be cut up. Price 


No. 1456—Thanksgiving 


June 4, 1931 


: 


af 


. No. -1454—Winter 


25¢ a package. 


No. 1452—Summer 
(Not Illustrated) 


No. 1457—Christmas 


Board of Christian Education of the Reformed Church in the United States 
1505 Race Street : : : Philadelphia, Pa. 


seemed like a benediction upon the brave 
and beautiful life that had closed on earth. 
—J. BR. S. 


MRS. ANN 8S. SMITH 


Mrs. Ann S. Smith passed away May 
20 at her residence, 3527 Roland Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Smith, less than a 
year ago, celebrated the 91st anniversary 
of her birth. She was a devout Christian, 
faithful in her attendance upon the Church 
services, kind and loving in her home, and 
a friend to those in need. Mrs. Smith 
was interested in the greater work of the 
Church. Through the reading of the “Re- 
formed Church Messenger” she was always 
well posted in the work of the Church at 
large. This good mother is survived by 
four daughters and two sons, all of whom 
live in Baltimore except the Rev. J. Hamil- 
ton Smith, D.D., who is the pastor of Trin- 
ity Reformed Church of Pottstown, Pa. 

After a brief service in her home by 
her pastor, Rev. Chas. A. Bushong, the 
remains were taken to her former home 
at Sharpsburg, Md., to ‘the home of a re- 
lative, Mr. William Kaylor. On May 22, 
a short service was held and interment 
made in Mountain View Cemetery, Sharps- 
burg, Md. The Rev. Robert Lee Bair, of 
Boonsboro, Md., officiated, assisted by Rev. 
Joseph E. Guy of Shepherdstown, W. Va., 
both ministers being classmates of her 
son, the Rev. Dr. J. Hamilton Smith. 

—C. A. B. 


MRS. THEODORE GLASS 


Mrs. Annie Elizabeth Glass died at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Jos. T. Evans, 
Ephrata, Pa., on Good Friday, April 3, 
1931, at the age of 85 years, 7 months and 
12 days. She was the oldest member of 
Bethany Reformed Church, a woman of 
supreme faith, a devoted wife and a lov- 
ing mother. Failing sight and hearing 
for a number of years deprived her of the 
privilege of worship in the sanctuary. 
Yet she ever longed for the blessing of 
prayer, the reading of God’s Word, and 
the fellowship of the Lord’s Supper as she 
received these ordinances of Christian 
grace in her home. She is survived by her 
husband, Theodore Glass, the beloved and 
respected elder of Bethany Church; a son, 
the Rev. Daniel G. Glass, of Faith Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., the following daughters, 
Mrs. Wilson O. Knabe, Leacock, Pa., Mrs. 
Jos. T. Evans, Ephrata, Pa., Mrs. Florence, 
A. Mohler, Lancaster, Pa., and four grand- 
children and two great grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held from her 
late home and in Bethany Church, Eph- 
rata, Pa., conducted by her pastor, the 
Rey. Geo. T. Fitz. Interment was made 
in the Bergstrasse Cemetery. ‘ 

A worthy Christian woman has served 


her Church, her family and her commun- — 


ity; her passing into that other room in 
the Father’s house binds us who are still 
in the flesh a bit closer to eternity. 
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